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DOUGLAS REPLIES TO 
THE OLD EDITOR 


Replying to the suggestions offered by “The Old 
Editor’ in this column, last month, John Scott Doug- 
las of San Diego, Calif., sends the letter which fol- 
lows. The Old Editor, in brief, advised writers not to 
sell manuscripts under their own names to magazines 
paying less than top rates, asserting that if they did 
so, the top-rate editors would feel disposed to cut 
their rates accordingly. Douglas, we think, scores 
some good points in reply. If other writers, facing the 
general problem of reduced rates and the alarming 
increase of 14-cent a word markets, have thoughts on 
the subject, we shall be glad to receive them and to 
publish as many letters or excerpts as possible. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

In the January A. & J. “The Old Editor” states the 
old problem of cut rates in the way in which it is fa- 
miliarly looked at by many writers and some, though 
certainly not all, editors. In my own case I sell at 
lower rates if necessary those few stories which don't 
land with my regular markets. Under my own name? 
Naturally! To do otherwise would be missing an op- 
portunity to familiarize readers with my name and 
would lose me any advantage that twelve years of hard 
work and the sale of over 700 manuscripts gives me 
over the beginner. 

Allow me to suggest an entirely new approach to 
this whole problem. Editors are buying circulation! If 
they believe they can accomplish this by buying names, 
they'll pay a bonus for names. If they believe they can 
achieve greater circulation by buying good stories, 
they'll do that. Actually, it’s always a compromise. 

Any writer with any sense will give the editor pay- 
ing him the highest rates first chance to buy his 
stories, and that’s why editors will offer higher rates 
to writers, whether well known or otherwise, who can 
write stories which will sell magazines. They'd be 
dumb to do otherwise. They're buying circulation, and 
paying decent rates is the easiest way known of put- 
ting out a magazine which will build a reader follow- 
ing. 

What editors should pay a cent or more for is not 
Author Writewell’s name but Arthur Writewell’s 
name on the cream of his production. If they can get 
Writewell’s finest stories for Popping Guns Western, 
readers will eventually find greater satisfaction in that 
magazine than in Breathless Western, which uses 
Writewell’s Class B yarns. And that, in circulation, is 
worth paying a cent or more a word for, since it is 
an inexpensive and effective way of buying circula- 
tion. Editorial costs, you of course know, are but a 
small part of the cost of issuing a magazine. 


The Author & Journalist 


One slick editor who recognizes the existence of 
this problem recently offered a friend of mine sev- 
eral hundred dollars a story more if he could have 
first crack at his future work. First chance at the work 
of this author, in other words, was worth that much 
more to this editor than second, third or fourth 
chance at the same writer's stories. 

When you buy cream, you expect to pay more than 
for skimmed milk, even though both may bear the im- 
print of the Sweetmilk Dairy. The same thing, I main- 
tain, applies to stories. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN Scotr DouGtas. 


COPYRIGHT BILL PROPOSED 


It is reported that Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah, probably will introduce into Congress this year 
a proposed revision of the copyright act, which the 
Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation 
has prepared after extensive study. It is hoped that 
the bill will result in legislation bringing about much 
needed reforms in the United States copyright situa- 
tion. Several previous attempts within recent years 
to bring opposing interests together on a workable 
copyright bill have failed. 


“All during my writing career my wife has 
been an inspiration to me.” 


WHY WRITE? 


“It will do you good. And in order that you will 
keep it up forever and never get discouraged, re- 
member this: that the rewards are intrinsic. The work, 
the effort, the search is the important and exciting 
thing. Then out of the mountains you write, some 
mole hills will be published. Or you may make a 
fortune and win the Nobel Prize. But if nothing is 
ever published at all and you never make a cent, just 
the same it will be a good thing that you have 
worked.” From “If You Want to Write,’ by Brenda 


Ueland. 


FORECAST ISSUE IN PREPARATION 


The March issue of The Author & Journalist is tra- 
ditionally the Annual Forecast Number. As in past 
years, the March, 1940, issue will be packed full of 
significant reports on market trends and requirements 
by writers, editors, and agents. The Quarterly Handy 
Market List of Periodical Markets is a feature of the 
issue. 
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DONT SHORT-CIRCUIT THE BIG MOMENT! 


. . . By SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 


meee IF you have a fair 
idea of what a 
story looks like 
when it’s stripped 
to its chassis—in 
other words, if 
you know a plot 
when you see it— 
and if you can 
express yourself in 
reasonably coher- 
ent English, and 
if you’re not sell- 
ing, you may safe- 
ly read on. It’s bet- 
ter than an even 
bet that we’re go- 
ing to talk about your biggest problem. 

Not to beat around the bush, let’s set the 
problem up where we can look at it from va- 
rious angles. I call it short-circuiting; by this 
term I mean the nasty little trick of working 
up to a big scene, perhaps the big scene, and 
then sliding over it in a few hasty words. That’s 
short-circuiting the Big Moment: throwing a 
“jumper” across the main line just when you 
need all the power you can command. 

My experience with beginning writers leads 
me to believe that this is the most common 
fault of all tyros who have mastered the funda- 
mentals. That, I realize, is a pretty big and 
comprehensive statement, but I stick to my 
guns. 

There is, I think, a sound psychological rea- 
son for this. I am considering the psychology 
involved first of all because I want to dispose 
of theory as quickly as possible, and get down 
to brass tacks, and because an understanding of 
why we do certain things helps tremendously 
to cure ourselves of these habits. 


Sewell Peaslee Wright 


One of the most popular of all writers on 
the technique of fiction writing—probably 
hecause he has been notably successful in 


applying the principles he advocates in yarns 
for the slicks and the pulps—is Mr. Wright. 
In addition to selling stories, he teaches 
courses in fiction writing and writes copy 
for a leading advertising agency. 


Consider the state of mind of the beginning 
writer. He has only a small amount of confi- 
dence in himself as he is. He may sincerely 
believe that some day he’ll do big things, but 
he realizes that, with a record of no sales to 
date, he hasn’t proved himself. 

He feels quite competent to handle the 
smooth-running, more or less unemotional parts 
of his story, but when he comes to the Big 
Moment, his inferiority complex gets him down. 

“Gosh!” he thinks. “That scene calls for 
purple passion. I’ve never been out with a 
seductive oomph girl like that, and I’ve never 
been a great lover, like my hero. I’d better slide 
over that fast!” 

Sometimes the reason is just a bit different; 
it isn’t a lack of confidence, but a type of fear, 
which causes the writer to balk, particularly, | 
think, if the writer is a woman. 

“I know that’s rather tame,” she admits, 
“but if I let myself go and mother read it, or 
one of the girls, or hubby .. .!” 

But usually, the real reason for short-circuit- 
ing is lack of confidence. “I don’t know how 
to do a big scene. . . I’m afraid of over-writing 

.. It sounds so melodramatic...” These are 
typical of the comments which serve as excuses. 


Assuming that our guess at the psychology 
involved is reasonably sound, and that the rea- 
sons for it are perfectly understandable, let’s 
consider an actual example. Here’s an action 
story bit: 

Pearson studied his man through narrowed eyes. 
It was a toss-up whether Krane would fall for the 
bluff, or take a chance and go for the gun in his 
shoulder holster. 

“IT wouldn’t try it,’’ Pearson said steadily. “In the 
first place, I'd hate to ruin a perfectly good coat by 
shooting a hole in it, and in the second place, 
you—” 
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Krane telegraphed his move just a split second 
before his hand streaked for his gun. Pearson saw 
that sudden, desperate flash in the killer’s eyes, and 
he knew his bluff had been called. 

Pearson thrust with all his strength against the 
heavy table which stood between them. Krane 
leaped backwards to avoid being pinned beneath, 
and the shot went wild. The bullet crashed into the 
ceiling, bringing down a shower of plaster and a 
slowly settling cloud of white dust. 

In a long, flying leap Pearson cleared the table. 
Krane, still off balance, swung his gun down and 
around, and for a heart-stopping instant Pearson 
looked squarely into the ugly black snout of the au- 
tomatic. But before the weapon roared again Pear- 
son knocked it aside; the hot blast of death seared 
his face, but the slug ploughed only yellow slivers 
from the floor. 

With a grunt, Pearson crossed a left to the kill- 
er’s mouth; instinctively, Krane brought up his 
hands to protect himself. Pearson knocked the gun 
spinning, and laughed shottly as he crashed a sav- 
age fist over the heart. 

“Now!” he invited. “You said you'd smash me, 
Krane. Here’s your chance!” 

Krane’s piggish eyes were bitter and unafraid. 
Whatever else he was, the man was not yellow. He 
came at Pearson like a wounded grizzly, nostrils 
flaring, his lips drawn back in a horrible fixed 
grin 


To wash the scene up properly would take 
at least as many more words; the portion above 
should be sufficient, however, when contrasted 
with the ‘“‘complete,” short-circuited scene: 


Pearson wondered if his bluff would work; 
Krane was a killer, and a bad man to put in a cor- 
ner. 

Suddenly, Krane reached for his gun. Pearson 
saw the movement just in time; he sent the table 
crashing in Krane’s direction, and caused the shot 
to go wild. 

Before the killer could fire a second time, Pear- 
son had leaped over the table and had knocked the 
gun from Krane’s hand. Up and down the littered 
floor the men fought. Krane was larger, and more 


“At least he’s original. He’s invited me up to see 
his rejection slips!” 


The Author & Journalist 


powerful, but he lacked science. Pearson was quick 
and deadly as a rapier. 

At first Krane’s superior strength made Pearson 
give ground; then the tide turned and Pearson 
ripped blow after blow into the killer's face. 


A last clean blow to the chin snapped back- 


Krane’s battered head; he sighed, his knees buckled 
under him, and he slid limply to the floor. 


There you have it. The short-circuited scene 
is not bad writing, and it does give the essen- 
tials, but it doesn’t give us time to luxuriate in 
the Big Moment of the story. The bolt is shot 
before we have been given time to get ourselves 
keyed up to the proper pitch of enjoyment of 
vicarious participation, if you care for the 
phrase. 

The writers of love stories fail just as notably. 
Pulp or slick, people read love stories because a 
good love story arouses a definite emotion in the 
reader; the reader is conscious of a warm, suf- 
fused glow in the region of the heart when he 
finishes a really good love story. 

When the “clinch” scene of an otherwise 
good love story is short-circuited, there is no 
emotional reaction in the reader. The Big Mo- 
ment which he has been tacitly promised, which 
he has scented from afar and on the trail of 
which he has been for lo, these many words, is 
tossed at him hastily. He had no time to savor 
the thing; the writer makes him bolt down the 
scene as a starving wolf takes a gobbet of meat. 
There is no art, and no relish, in the proceeding. 

The remedy is obvious the instant one under- 
stands the problem. If you’re short-circuiting 
your endings . . . why, quit doing so! Give 
your Big Moments the wordage, the emotional 
value, which they deserve. But it’s much easier 
to set down the remedy than it is to put it into 
practice. 

Here’s what I’d suggest if this problem is 
your problem: get your mental house in order! 
Condition yourself to approach Big Moments 
with the proper feeling about them. When you 
have done that, you’ll automatically write the 
big scene as it should be written. 

The first step, I think, is to sell yourself on 
the idea which I have repeated so many times, 
that the sole purpose of a story is to create in 
the reader some sort of emotional reaction. 


That, my friends, is a pregnant thought. It’s 
worth a heap o’ thinkin’ about. It applies to 
our present problem very definitely. The next 
time you follow a serial, for three or four excit- 
ing installments, take time to read the synopsis 
at the beginning of the next installment. See 
for yourself how lacking it is in any ability to 
create any emotional reaction, as contrasted to 
the effect of the actual installments themselves, 
which you'll remember. When you short-circuit 
a big scene, you simply make a synopsis of it— 
and it’s as flat as the synopsis (a necessary evil) 
of the serial we’ve been talking about. 


T 
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Forget your doubts as to your ability to write. 
strong stuff. The stronger the material, the 
easier it is to write it to a given level of effective- 
ness; the really tough bit of writing is that 
which has no red meat in it, yet which must 
deliver a wallop. Forget, too, that the family or 
anyone else may read what you’ve written. Mys- 
tery story writers aren’t congenital murderers; 
sex-story writers aren’t, usually, gay dogs at all, 
nor wild women; some of the most virile West- 
erns written today are pounded out by a friend 
of mine who in appearance, manner, and dis- 
position, is mild as milk. Use your imagination, 
and be honest; if you’re writing to sell, you’re 
not writing for your family, but for some mil- 
lions of people who have never heard of you, 
and don’t give a whoop about you personally. 

Next, get this thought under your hide and 
into your system: the reader has paid for the 
privilege of wallowing comfortably and leisure- 
ly in the Big Moment of your story. He has 
paid money for that privilege, and he had paid 
all the minutes it has taken him to read your 
story through to the Big Moment point. If you 
fail him then, you’ve gyped him. 


Get a firm grip on this idea, too: all the 
writing which goes ahead of the Big Moment is 
merely preparation for that scene. You have 
been acquainting your reader with the charac- 
ters, showing him the background, making him 
realize the significance of what’s happening, and 
what’s going to happen. You have been merely 
setting the stage. 

So, when the Big Moment looms up directly 
ahead, greet it warmly. Hail it as a good friend. 


CURTIS ACCEPTANCE 


To protect themselves from possible infringement 
of rights which they hold in accepted material, lead- 
ing publishing houses usually have a standard contract 
form to which the author must subscribe in accept- 
ing a check for material. The provisions of this form 
frequently offer protection to the author as well as to 
the publisher. The following statement is from the 
standard form employed by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, issuing The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Country Gentleman, and Jack and Jill. 
It is of interest not only as showing the policy of this 
company in the matter of retaining certain rights and 
releasing others, but also for its definition of ‘‘new 
story versions.” 


IMPORTANT 


This check is offered and accepted with the under- 
standing that The Curtis Publishing Company buys all 
rights in and of all stories and special articles appear- 
ing in its publications and with the further under- 
standing that every number of these publications in 
which any portion thereof shall appear shall be copy- 
righted at its expense. After publication in a Curtis 
periodical is completed it agrees to reassign to the au- 


Look upon it lovingly. Realize that the welcome 
and happy moment has come when you can 
really put into your story the ability to give the 
reader an emotional reaction; that mow you 
have an opportunity to deliver the goods. 

It is often a good policy to stop on the 
threshold of the big scene, to make sure you’re 
in the right frame of mind to do it fu'l justice. 
Big Moments in a story come close to the end 
of the yarn; it is quite possible that you com2 
barging up to this portion of the story weary 
from much writing, and filled with a desire to 
get the damned thing finished. If this is the 
case, knock off for a while; I have often stopped 
work on a story at this point, while the thing 
was seething in my mind, with the deliberate 
purpose of coming back to the job with a fresh 
mind and an overwhelming desire to wring 
from my big scene every last drop of effective- 
ness. 

If you have followed me, step by step, there’s 
no more to be said. You'll realize the necessity 
for the thing, you’ll understand the nature and 
the groundlessness of your fears, and you'll be 
in a state of mind which will permit you to 
write the big scene in no other way but the 
right one. You'll never write another story 
which will bring you the familiar verdict, 
“Good idea here, but it doesn’t pan out,” or 
“Your story starts off well, but fails to live 
up to its initial promise.” 

Throw away the mental “jumper” with 
which you have been short-circuiting your sto- 
ries, and when you come to the Big Moment, 
give it all the power you’ve got. 

That’s what makes ’em cackle! 


REQUIREMENTS 


thor on demand all rights, except American (includ- 
ing Canadian and South American) serial rights. 


MoTION-PICTURE RIGHTS 


Piease note that our reservation of serial rights 
(which includes publication in one installment) in- 
cludes new story versions based on motion-picture or 
dramatic scenarios of short stories and serials that 
have appeared in Curtis publications, and that we per- 
mit the use of such versions only under the following 
conditions: Such synopsis, scenario, or new story ver- 
sion shall not exceed fifteen hundred (1500) words in 
length when based on a short story appearing com- 
plete in one issue, or five thousand (5000) words 
when based on a serial appearing in two or more is- 
sues, or a series of not less than three connected short 
stories from which a single picture is to be made. 
Such synopsis shall appear only in circular matter, 
press books, press notices, trade journals and in maga- 
zines devoted exclusively to dramatic or motion-picture 
matter, and shall in no event appear as having been 
written by the author. When selling motion-picture or 
dramatic rights of matter, you must notify the pro- 
ducer to this effect, so that there may be no misunder- 
standing on his part and no infringement of our 
rights. 


| 
| 
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RADIO MARKETING AND MARKETS 


By WILLIAM L. KING 


THERE are 812 
broadcasting  sta- 
tions in the United 
States. It would be 
difficult to imagine 
many programs 
emanating from 
these 812 stations 
without a writer 
having his finger 
in the pie some- 
place. Someone is 
writing this stuff. 

Thus it is ob- 
viously erroneous 
to state that there 
are no opportuni- 
ties in radio, or that broadcasting stations and 
advertising agencies are not interested in find- 
ing capable writers with new, fresh ideas. It 
boils down to a matter of bread and butter to 
them. 

Radio markets can be divided into four classi- 
fications. First, advertising agencies that handle 
radio, there being about 30 prominent ones in 
this field. Second, stations of 50,000 watts 
power, these numbering in the neighborhood of 
38. Third, stations of between 1000 and 50,000 
watts, including those with 5000 watts power 
during the day, lowering to 1000 watts at local 
sunset, numbering about 125 in all. Fourth, 
stations of 1000 watts day-time power, or less, 
comprising about 649 stations. 

Although they are the most attractive from 
the standpoint of pay, the novice might as well 
forget about the first two classes. The reason 
for this is that, the supply of really good scripts 
being rather spotty and unreliable, the agencies 
and large stations have built up staffs of writers 
of proved merit, or maintain writers “on call.” 
These staffs also obviate the necessity of reading 
through hundreds of scripts that are turned out 
by opportunists who are trying to cash in on 
radio with insufficient preparation. 

The third class of markets offers a better 
chance to the writer who has sold only a few 
plays, which is not to say, to the novice. Though 
they may not offer as good a rate as the two 
previous classes, their need is usually more sin- 
cere. A script sold to three or four of these 
stations (permissible, as long as their coverage 
does not overlap) will often gross more than 
one sold to a chain program where it is good 
for only one broadcast. There is, however, the 


William L. King 


Vhis concludes a series of articles by Mr. 
King on radio writing, which began in the 
August, 1939, issue. 


same competition from staffs, as well as compe- 
tition from chain programs, as one station man- 
ager disclosed with the plaint, ‘Seventeen script 
shows daily now and that’s sixteen too many!” 

Probably the best chance for the novice is 
represented by stations of 1000 watts power, 
or less. The reasons are obvious. There are more 
of them; fewer are chain outlets; fewer go to 
the expense of maintaining a staff of writers; 
standards are at least a degree or so less stringent; 
competition from other novices and from pro- 
fessionals is at a minimum. It is from these 
stations that the agencies draw their experienced 
writers and other executives; they constitute the 
source of the staffs that make competition so 
keen in the higher brackets. 

So, for the novice, the formula for success in 
radio is: Get on the air, somehow—even if it is 
only on the local “powerful little five-watter.” 
This formula has peopled the studios and agen- 
cies of Chicago and other radio centers with 
writers and executives so thoroughly that it can 
be said to be almost fool-proof, given a share of 
talent on the part of the aspirant. By all means, 
try the markets in the upper brackets, among 
the agencies and the stations of 50,000 watts, 
if you feel that you must, if for no other rea- 
son than for which a person buys a sweepstakes 
ticket. It might click. If it does not, there 
should be no great pangs of disappointment. 

Again—get your stuff on the air. Radio plays 
are not written to be read; they are written to 
be played. Once on the air, a writer who listens 
to his own plays with a critical ear will be sur- 
prised at the clarity with which he is able to 
see where improvement is needed. 

Finally, it is easier for an individual to find 
his way around once he is on the inside than 
while he is standing on the outside, merely 
looking in. Once inside, contacts will quickly 
develop. A knowledge of radio and of mar- 
kets will likewise quickly develop, so that there 
will be little doubt as to the step to be taken 
next in advancing personal interests. Or, it may 
be that, once inside, an aptitude for one of the 
many other well-paying and interesting jobs in 
radio will become apparent, such as copywrit- 
ing, directing, selling, or acting. 


One thing must be borne in mind with ref- 
erence to the marketing of scripts: the station 
that is not in the market today, may be to- 
morrow. This is due to the rapidly shifting con- 
ditions in the profession. As an instance, if the 
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Blackett-Sample-Hummert agency follows up, 


its threat of transferring most of its shows from 
NBC and CBS to the Mutual Network, many 
of the program managers who now complain 
that their schedules are top-heavy with chain 
dramatic programs will find themselves with 
several quarter-hour spots to fill in a hurry. 
They probably won’t all be filled with dramatic 
shows again, but the importance of drama in 
radio entertainment makes it a certainty that a 
good share of them will be. 

A complete directory of stations can be found 
in any of the numerous radio logs and fan 
magazines. Every station is a potential market 
for the writer with the right idea and the right 
approach. The smaller stations—through which 
the writer may find his best opportunity to 
break into the field—are more likely to yield 
up their opportunities when contacted person- 
ally than by mail. With their small staffs, 
many do not have time to answer letters; some 
do not even report on material submitted 
through the mails. 
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The following list represents the opportuni- 
ties and conditions uncovered by a survey of 
the broadcasting stations in the higher brack- 
ets—that is, the 5000-watt class and larger. 
Advertising agencies were queried, but with un- 
satisfactory results. While some agencies may 
be receptive to exceptional ideas or plays, as a 
rule their needs are highly specialized, and they 
depend upon staff writers in preference to in- 
viting a flood of free-lance material. The few 
exceptions are covered in the reports which fol- 
low. 

Rates can be given in only a few instances 
for the managers and program directors are 
careful not to commit themselves. The pay- 
ment will depend upon the show upon which 
the play is used, as well as upon the calibre of 
the show itself. A query first, before sending 
in ‘scripts, will sometimes furnish a writer with 
information as to rates, as well as the particular 
type of play the station is interested in at that 
particular moment. A week previous or a week 
later might find both conditions changed. 


A HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


Compiled by WILLIAM L. KING 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Aubrey, Moore and Wallace, 230 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago (advertising agency), is perhaps the 
best market for experienced free-lance radio writers. 
This agency handles First Nighter and Grand Hotel. 
Detailed instructions and suggestions for radio play- 
wrights will be mailed if requested. Briefly, these in- 
structions for The First Nighter stress the following 
points: Material must be original—written especially 
for radio. Old, threadbare plots are not welcome. 
Wholesomeness is essential, as the plays are designed 
for family audiences. Plays may be comedy, farce, 
melodrama, light or heavy romance, mystery, or ad- 
venture; the demand is for variety. Plays must have 
action and movement. Plays should favor the leading 
lady and leading man, not giving the whole show to 
either alone. There should be not more than three 
additional actors, but one or two may be “doubled.” 
Suspense at the end of each act is essential. Length: 
three acts, evenly divided as to time—about 18 or 19 
minutes. (It is suggested that a good rule to follow 
is about 150 words a minute, which means that plays 
as a rule should average about 2800 words.) Author’s 
name is deleted from scripts for reading and audition, 
which insures that they will be judged on their merits 
alone. Author’s name should appear only on casting 
sheet or separate title page. For accepted plays, pay- 
ment of $100 is made on acceptance. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, and 247 Park Ave., New York, an agency 
that is currently the nation’s largest buyer of air time 
on behalf of clients, as well as the producer of some 
nineteen script shows, ranks as the most prominent 
in the radio business. As such, it will probably at- 
tract many a fledgling idea and many an ambitious 


aspirant. Efforts in this direction can well be spared, 
for according to a story appearing in Time for Janu- 
ary 23, 1939, all the ideas belong to the agency and 
all the writing is done by ghost writers following an 
outline provided for them, . dialogue writers, and 
not creators . . .”'to quote from the article. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 410 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago: ‘At the present time, we main- 
tain here at CBS-WBBM a competent staff of writers 
who supply most of our needs. We also have on call a 
few free-lance writers, whom we employ when we are 
unable to handle our writing jobs here.” Signed, Stuart 
V. Dawson, Acting Program Director. Columbia's 
New York office, 485 Madison Avenue, will consider 
material if accompanied by its standard release form, 
to be had on request, states James F. Burke, in charge 
of new program ideas. 


Lambert and Feasley, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York (advertising agency): ‘We are in the market 
for single half-hour dramatic scripts from free-lance 
writers, for possible use on the Grand Central Sta- 
tion broadcasts. If you have heard the program, you 
probably know that the stories should start in Grand 
Central Station. We need about 24 minutes playing 
time. There are practically no restrictions except the 
usual ones of good taste. Stories can be dramatic, 
melodramatic, whodunits, farcical, or tear-jerk. No 
limitations as to number of characters, although we 
have found from experience that if there are too many 
characters, the audience finds the story difficult to 
follow. Happy endings are ‘musts’ in our programs, 
with suspense or conflict presented early in the script. 
We report promptly and pay $100 for each accepted 
script.” Signed, Martin Howell, Vice-President. 
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“That letter saying we were in need of shorts 
should have gone to The Author & Journa- 
list—nct Men’s Wear!” 


National Broadcasting Co., RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York: ‘NBC constantly purchases script 
material from free-lance writers for its own sustaining 
use or for development into properties that may be 
sold for sponsorship. It acts as selling agent for au- 
thors whose properties it is promoting and these may 
be of the most diverse nature. Owing to the exigen- 
cies of available time in New York and on the Pacific 
Coast, although such programs have been and are be- 
ing successfully developed and sold in both places, our 
Central Division—with offices in Chicago—-is more 
able to develop the five-time-a-week, 15-minute pro- 
gram than is practicable in New York. There is a 
constant demand for half-hour dramatic programs in 
all three NBC major offices. In New York, where the 
Radio Guild presents original half-hour radio plays, 
the work of first-class, free-lance writers is constantly 
purchased—the only stipulation regarding such plays 
is that they be excellent of their kind and not written 
in accordance with some obvious formula. The ever- 
true statement that nothing can prove whether a man 
or woman can write except their sitting down and 
writing is as positive a fact about radio writing as 
about any other type of writing. Many of the larger 
local stations use the work of free-lance writers, the 
payment varying in accordance with the exigencies of 
the budgets of such stations. Finally, may we empha- 
size that our Play Reading Committee does give a 
careful examination to every script that is sent to us 
for examination, and does find every year a remarka- 
ble number of pieces of work that we are able to pur- 
chase.” Signed, L. H. Titterton, manager, Script Divi- 
sion. The address of the Chicago office is 222 N. 
Bank Drive. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York (advertising agency handling several na- 
tional programs): “At present we are not in the mar- 
ket for any radio scripts at all.’ Signed, Katherine Mc- 
Mahon. 


WOR Program Service, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New 
York: “We are not looking for any prescribed type 
of script. In general, fresh, novel material that avoids 
radio cliches is most acceptable, although the use of 
any submitted script must be determined by schedule 
considerations as well as other factors. “The best pro- 
cedure for writers is to query us before submitting 
either a script or any indication of its content. They 
may tell us the length of the script, its character (dra- 
matic, humorous, educational, etc.), the personnel 
necessary for its production, and its probable appeal 
(women, children, young men, etc.), but the query 
should not include details of the program itself. On 
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the basis of such a query, we are able to suggest pro- 
cedure to writers.” Signed, R. A. Simon, director of 
continuities. 


RADIO STATIONS 


KFRC, San Francisco, Calif., uses free-lance scripts 
of half-hour and quarter-hour length for sustaining 
programs. 

KGIR, Butte, Mont., E. Bleraney states, uses half- 
hour, quarter-hour and spot shows, both sustaining 
and commercial, and would use a good serial show. 

KLRA, Little Rock, Ark. Ray Lang of that station 
can use half-hour and quarter-hour shows, as well as 
good spot and script shows. 

KLZ, Denver, Colo. Miss Patricia Kidder advises 
that she could use some half-hour sustaining scripts. 


Station KMA, Shenandoah, Iowa: “While we do 
produce some local dramatic shows here, practically 
all are being written by our own staff. In fact, it has 
been several months since we used any scripts from 
established program sources. We are always looking 
for new possibilities in the way of programs that can 
be built with our own staff and sold commercially, 
since we have a pretty fair staff available and have 
found little difficulty in producing the ordinary type 
of dramatized feature.” Signed, J. C. Rapp, Station 
Manager. 

Station KMOX, Mart Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 
“Our rules for submission of free-lance scripts or 
ideas are as follows: (1) Always query first. (2) 
When query is answered, forwarded scripts must be 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope, and 
signed release form, which will be sent in response to 
the query. (3) Always query first. All material is pre- 
sently staff-written. We are interested in three and 
five-a-week serial ideas, as well as weekly half-hour 
serials, or singles. However, no drama is at present on 
the station locally. Uusually when a deal is closed for a 
script, it involves placing the writer on the staff. We 
are always interested in ‘idea’ shows, and ‘safe’ games, 
for audience participation. The latter, however, is dan- 
gerous ground for the non-professional, whose idea 
usually skirts or crosses the border into lottery terri- 
tory. All unsolicited material must be submitted under 
the terms of our standard release form, which will be 
sent upon query.” Signed, Laurence E. Neville, Direc- 
tor of Continuity. 

KSFO, San Francisco. “We obtain scripts from local 
writers whom we know. We will look at free-lance 
material if accompanied by our release form.” 

KUOA, Siloam Springs, Ark. Storm Whaley of that 
station comments: ‘Of course there is a constant need 
and demand. The cost is the restraint.’ His particular 
requirements for free-lance work are for quarter-hour 
sustaining shows and a good continued show. 

KWTO-KGBX, Springfield, Mo. Ralph Nelms 
writes: ‘Most of our needs are supplied by our own 
writers’ organization, but I am always glad to con- 
sider scripts for their potential value.” The types he 
is interested in are half- and quarter-hour scripts, short 
spot plays and possibly a script (serial) show, if good. 


ANNOUNCING 


A RADIO CORNER 
Conducted by William Lewis King 


Readers who have followed this series of lessons on writ- 
ing the radio drama by Mr. King (which began in the Aug- 
ust, 1939, issue) will no doubt have many questions to ask— 
as to technique, markets, and other problems related to 
the field. To answer their questions to keep readers in- 
formed of developments in radio, including latest merket 
tips, arrangements have been made to have Mr. King con- 
duct a radio corner in The A. & J. Address your questions 
or suggestions for topics you would like to ve discussed 
to William L. King, Radio Corner of The Au & Journa- 
list, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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WBEN, Buffalo, N. Y. Edward Cullen, dramatic 
director, says: “We are always in the market for good 
half-hour dramatic plays.’ Also uses quarter-hour 
plays, and would air a script show, if unusually good. 

W DAY, Fargo, N. D., uses half, quarter-hour and 
spot plays, both commercial and sustaining. E. C. 
Reineke is station manager. 

WDGY, Minneapolis, Minn. W. E. Stone notes 
that he has no dramatic plans at present, but may 
have in the spring. 

WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y., in the person of George 
M. Perkins, program manager, states that it could use 
some quarter-hour sustaining shows. 


Station WGY, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1 
River Road, Schenectady, N. Y.: ‘“WGY has occa- 
sional need for script material either in single episode 
or serial form. Our needs are generally taken care of 
by experienced local professional writers or through 
NBC’s huge and varied selection of radio script mate- 
rial in New York, Chicago, or Hollywood.” Signed, 
Kolin Hager, Manager. 

Station WHAM, Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y.: 
“We are not in the market at the present time for any 
particular types of scripts. We are always happy, how- 
ever, to look over any material forwarded to us with 
the hope of its being practical for commercial spon- 
sorship.”’ Signed, Charles Siverson, Program Director. 


| SLANT ON 'S 


. . . By ALMA PASCHALL 


“SLANT” is one 
of those words not 
well understood. 
Perhaps a better 
term might have 
been chosen. Slant, 
to the average be- 
ginning writer, 
means to prepare 
similar stories to 
those published in 
any issue of the 
magazine he wishes 
tomake. No meth- 
od is so unlikely 
to succeed, for 
this is imitation, 


not slant. 

Even when editors seem to advocate such a 
procedure as this by offering free samples of 
their magazine, they actually have a different 
purpose from their seeming one. The best good 
luck, to their point of view, is to get a new 
subscriber. And, in fact, subscribing is often 
a wise thing for an author to do, for by read- 
ing the magazine continually for a year or so, 
he may acquire a genuine slant. 

Then, what is slant? Slant is the ability to 
visualize the people who read any particular 
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WKY, Oklahoma City, Okla. George Hamaker, 
continuity director, rings the bell and establishes him- 
self as the answer to a novice’s prayer: “We will be 
glad to give worth-while criticisms on scripts sent us 
by beginning radio writers. Return postage must be 
included with all scripts.” He is likewise interested in 
hour, half-hour and quarter-hour shows, both sustain- 
ing and commercial. He does not draw a line on crime 
thrillers. In fact, he requests them. 


Station WLS, 1230 Washington Blvd., Chicago: 
“WLS is not in the market for free-lance scripts. Our 
organization is so set up that we have writers on the 
staff capable of delivering practically everything we 
need. We do not buy dramas or serial shows and for 
the most part build variety programs. Since we do 
not originate network shows we are not in the posi- 
tion of planning national accounts. Our advertisers 
use scripts we prepare, or in some exceptional cases 
buy them through their advertising agencies from 
free-lance writers.’’ Signed, Frank Baker, Continuity 
Editor. 

WSPD, Toledo, Ohio. Robert K. Richards, produc- 
tion director, uses free-lance half-hour and spot 
dramas, both sustaining and commercial. 

WTCN, Minneapolis, Minn. Robert De Haven in 
commenting, “All depends on our selling scripts,” 
expresses what every program manager thinks to him- 
self when queried about markets on his station. 


LANT™ 


The author is the author of ‘‘Creative Ex- 
pression,’’ published by Harper’s, and of 
various articles in periodicals, 


magazine through from cover to cover, includ- 
ing advertisements. 


Let us try a little of this sort of slant. Who 
reads the Monday Messenger? Picture to your- 
self a family. The father is a stand-patter, be- 
longs to the Kiwanis, goes occasionally to a 
solid church, smokes good cigars, and drives 
a second-hand Packard . . . His wife belongs 
to several clubs, smokes cigarettes, wears doll 
hats, and drives her own car. . . . The chil- 
dren, if any, are keen for all the recent gad- 
gets. 

Now visualize this family on the day the 
Messenger arrives. Father sketches rapidly 
through the editorial and says “humph.” Then 
he considers more carefully the colored full- 
page ads of late models of cars. Then he’s 
through. 

Mother reads a serial story by some author 
who writes extremely well about nothing in par- 
ticular. Then she, too, leafs through the maga- 
zine, and concludes, “Maybe I’d better smoke 
Giraffs instead of Copperfields.” 

Junior looks at the comic section, then turns 
on the radio. 

Daughter reads a story, skipping long de- 
scriptions. Then she looks at the ads and de- 
cides that daddy simply must let her go to Hon- 
olulu where she can find a dark-eyed lover who 
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“David has worried himself sick, Doctor. He 
forgot to enclose a return envelope with his 
last manuscript!’ 


plays on a guitar since he overcame halitosis by 
using Gurglene. 

There you are. It is this sort of visualization 
which spells ‘‘slant.” 

Now go on. Take a copy of Kitchen Helper. 
Here sits a subscriber, box of chocolates handy, 
and reads. What does she read? Stories of a ro- 
mantic type with a happy ending. Beauty hints. 
Advice to the lovesick. How to serve ten guests 
from one can of peaches. 

Now observe, in your mind’s eye, a tired 
sales-girl returning by subway from a tiresome 
day in the ladies’ ready-to-wear. Do you see her 
reading an explanation of the theory of relativ- 
ity? A horror tale? Not likely. She wants a 
glamor story in which the heroine wins the hero, 
but not too soon. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Not all sales-girls 
are like this. Some are ambitious, even intellec- 
tual. But if you like to write confessional stuff, 
write at the level that such girls, emotionally 
starved as they are, can grasp. Romance isn’t 
a matter of age. The love-starved will eat it 
at fifty-six as well as at eighteen. 


* 

And so it goes. What you write is for a read- 
er, What does he look like? Man or woman? 
Old or young? Radical or conservative? Idealist 
or realist? Original or imitative? Rural in ex- 
perience or urban? Naive or sophisticated? 
Eager for entertainment or for instruction? 
You see, it means everything to know all this 
before you begin to write. 

A book which has caught the reading public 
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along a wide front at the present moment, is 
“Rebecca” by Daphne du Maurier. It is a read- 
ing-trap astonishingly well baited. For youth 
and the sex-hungry, it has romance. For the 
bored, it offers a well-sustained mystery. For 
the sophisticated it offers splendid writing. 

It is not often that a book contains elements 
of interest for such a wide range of readers, or 
to put it more technically, is so well slanted. 

Visualize the entrance of “Rebecca” into an 
average family group. Father, who sells shoes, 
picks it up and lays it down only after he has 
finished it. 

“Good mystery,” he says to his wife. ‘Skip 
the first two chapters and read fast.” 

Mother, who has spent the day in a beauty 
shop getting a permanent, picks up the book 
and finishes it at a sitting. 

“Oh, I’m glad that they’re together at the 
end,” she says wistfully. “You can stand any- 
thing, if you still love.” 

Ruth Ann, in high school, seizes the book 
and is lost for hours. She puts it between the 
covers of her Ivanhoe which she must read for 
home-work, and doesn’t hear anything going on 
around her. She is dreaming of a wealthy, un- 
happy man, much older than herself, who owns 
a beautiful home like Manderley. He is in love 
with her. “I bite my nails, too,” she murmurs 
to herself, and goes on dreaming. 

John Junior, in college, gets hold of the book 
next. ‘“Fast-stepping yarn,” he says. “Gosh, 
wouldn’t I like to do the Big Apple with Re- 
becca!” 

Grandmother gets the book last and keeps it 


longest. She reads slowly and deliciously, sav- - 


oring every page. 

“Tt’s like Jane Eyre,” she says reminiscently, 
“T read that over and over when I was sixteen.” 

So it goes. Writer, for whom are you writ- 
ing? Yourself? Don’t. The editor? Don’t. If 
you do, the first editorial reader will send your 
manuscript back, saying from the corner of her 
mouth, “The boss bought one like this yester- 
day.” 

Pick your reader and then write what he or 
she wants to read. Then you will have learned 
all about “slant.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
SHORT PLAYs FOR STAGE AND Rapio, edited by Car- 
less Jones. University of New Mexico Press. 


The ten plays included are presented as examples 
that can be staged, and also produced over the radio, 
with a minimum of adaptation. The appeal is espe- 
cially to drama groups. For their convenience, the 
plays are arranged in the order of ascending difficulty, 
beginning with ‘The Necklace,” by Guy de Maupas- 
sant and concluding with “Now Playing Tomorrow,” 
by Arthur Laurents. 
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Mr. Fox writes principally for Popular 
Publications’ string of Westerns, and has 
also had stories in numerous other Western 


| PLOTS SPROUT FROM NAMES 


By NORMAN A. FOX 


AS free-lance 
writer of Western 
pulp yarns, I spend 
a considerable 
amount of time 
treading over the 
living-room rug 
and boosting the 
stock of Liggett 
& Myers by over- 
smoking. This pro- 
cess is known as 
plotting. 

There are writ- 
ers, I’m told, who 
grind paper into 
a typewriter and 
proceed to write a story. I envy them. My 
method has always included ample ground- 
work before the actual writing. And in en- 
deavoring to speed this preliminary brain-tuss- 
ling, I accidentally discovered that I could plot 
faster by reversing part of my routine. Since 
most of us plot first and write afterwards, my 
discovery may be of value to others. 

Formerly, I would construct my plot and 
then hie myself to the typewriter. In my mind 
I would have a nebulous hero, villain, heroine 
(if necessary) and sundry other characters; 
each with things to do. As I proceeded to write 
the story I would assign names to these char- 
acters as they appeared for their christening. 


The business of naming characters is some- 
times a sticker, especially in pulp writing 
where the name must be significant. Scorp 
Drago just can’t be a hero, it seems. Usually I 
was forced to leave the machine, thumb through 
periodicals and phone books until I found suit- 
able names. This chore completed, I was off to 
the races. 

What has this to do with plotting? Very 
little. But one day I prepared a list of suitable 
character names so that they would be available 
for use in future stories and soon had half a 
hundred unemployed applicants on this “wait- 
ing list.” Let’s see what happened then. 

Reaching the rug-pacing, cigarette-burning 
stage not long afterwards, I happened to glance 
at the list. According to Hoyle I should have 
left it alone until a story was plotted and names 
were required. But I looked at it anyway, and 
saw the single name: “Idaho.” Just Idaho. 

Why such a character—a man known only 
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pulp magazines. His novel, “‘The Whis- 


pering Legion,’’ was published recently by 
Castleton House, New York. 


as Idaho? It smacked of a mysterious past and 
a dubious future. Posibly the man was an ex- 
convict, bitter and brooding. So far—no good. 

Down the list was another name—Faro 
Caddo. Obviously this Caddo chap isn’t the 
type who sponsors March of Dimes movements. 
Since faro is a game, the name hints at gam- 
bling. Caddo—Caddo’s Casino is a gambling 
place. Very well then, Faro Caddo is a big-shot 
gambler, dominating a Western town. But how 
does Idaho fit into the scheme? Let’s say he’s 
a gunman who works for Caddo. 


Now there’s a start, but the idea hasn’t 
jelled. A complication is needed. The list sup- 
plies the name of Bat McManus. McManus 
speaks of integrity but the nickname, Bat, offers 
little help, for it might signify anything. Sup- 
pose Bat McManus is a marshal, a gun-toting 
town-tamer. He comes to tame Caddo’s town. 

Yes, you’ve guessed it. There is a link be- 
tween Idaho and the marshal. But McManus 
turns out to be Idaho’s kid brother, the only 
person Idaho ever cared a hoot about. Things 
look dark for Idaho when he finds himself al- 
ligned with the evil forces that McManus is out 
to rout. 

The Western yarn about the hired gunman 
who finds himself pitted against the one person 
he likes is old stuff. You bet. But I worked a 
new twist into the denouement and Rogers 
Terrill used the yarn, ‘“Idaho—Merchant of 
Death!” in Dime Western. 

I was ahead by the amount of the check and 
the knowledge that plots may sprout from 
names. Since that day I have continued to re- 
verse my routine by naming my characters be- 
fore fitting them into the plot, instead of build- 
ing a plot and dubbing the actors afterwards. 


A beauty of this method is that it produces 
the sort of plot that springs from character. 
And if you don’t think that a good many of 
the Western pulps prefer these to the old 
straight-action type of yarn, let me refer you 
to Robert Mahaffay’s article, “Cowboys on 
Greek Vases,” which appeared in A. & J. some 
time ago. 

Not that bow-legged tragedians, equipped 
with a complete set of troubles, will materialize 
in the twinkling of an eye by my process. No, 
sir. But a little study of the waiting list will 
spur the imagination. 

Take old “Dad Atchison,” for instance. He 
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ARE YOU SMART? 


SMART ENOUGH «& know what 


you don’t know and to size up your critic 
before you spend your money? 

SALES? Of course, if your work is good 
enough. Editors pay big money, but not for 
inexperience. They pay for freshness and 
developed skill. The work of writers | have 
trained is today appearing in every magazine 
of importance in America. Send for my free 
leaflet, ‘How | Work With Writers.”’ Fees: 
up to 5,000 words, $5 for Full Collaborative 
Criticism, $3 for Ageficy Report. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL author of 


“Narrative Technique,’ ‘‘Writing As A 
Career,’’ and of fiction and articles in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Scribner’s, Collier’s, 
The Saturday Review of Literature. Instruc- 
tor in fiction writing at New York University. 
Special lecturer at University of Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Columbia Universities. 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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was on my list, waiting for work, for quite a 
while. I saw him there, a kindly old gent with 
faded blue eyes. I wondered if he was so named 
because he had fathered a brood or because he 
was the kind that people instinctively call 
“Dad.” I decided on the latter. 

Dad was a bachelor. He lived alone in a shack 
in the Tobacco Root mountains and panned 
gold for a living. Why? It took a lot of pump- 
ing before I found that the old codger was 
wanted by the law for accidentally killing a 
man years before. Acidentally, you understand. 
No man with faded blue eyes would deliberately 
murder anybody—for a cent a word and up. 


NATURE 
MAGAZINE 


EDITORIAL DEPT. 


= 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 

5 Careful typing, 35c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrange- 
; ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical 
errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and un- 
climactic paragraphing), 35¢ per 1,000. Both, 70c. Special 
rates on hook-lengths. Verse: typing, Yc per line; criti- 
cism, 2c. One carbon 
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1711-J Spring Street R 


“Dere’s some awful beautiful description in dat 
piece ... flowers, boids, an’ duh trees!’ 


At this stage, Dad wasn’t of much use to 


acine, Wisconsin i 
me. His peaceful existence among the peaks 


TYPISTS! “125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
WITH YOUR TYPEWRITER” 


Brand new, beautiful book, just printed! 
Each plan a PROVEN money-maker, clearly 
explained. Order YOUR copy immediately, 
start earning extra $$$$$$$. You'll be de- 
lighted. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price: $1, 
postpaid. Address: 


L-S SALES, Box 24, Milford, Kansas 


didn’t make story. But up pops a lawman, rid- 
ing from the south end of the list. He’s looking 
for someone. Dad? It got the old fellow wor- 
ried to the point where he betrayed himself to 
the culprits whom the lawman was really look- 
ing for. “Throw in with us, Dad,” they urged. 
“Help us get rid of this sheriff.” A fine mess 
for a nice hombre like old Dad! 


The yarn, “Live Decoy for Bushwhackers,” 
appeared in Star Western. 

It’s helped. I still outwalk the postman be- 
tween stories and I still smoke more cigarettes 
than Philo Vance. But I make a lot more head- 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty yeais’ experience as a “‘trained seal’’ quali- 
fies me to render that assistance. Agents welcome stories 
; ‘“‘doctored’’ by me. Editors, agents and clients alike highly 
; raise my work, EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


. | ree criticism of one script. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE : 

i (Critic, Reviewer—Featured contributor to Better English) way with my plotting. Before, I'd ask myself 
- Some Wellasten, Mass. this sort of question: “Supposing the hero rides 


into a roundup camp and asks for a job? So 
what?” 

Now I mutter in this manner: “Tim Smith 
rides into a roundup camp and asks for a job. 
Smith? Sounds like a phoney. Maybe he’s taken 
an assumed name? Why . . .?” 

Out of my way! I’ve things to do with a 
typewriter! 


“WRITE AND GET PAID FOR IT” 


Send today for your free copy of this stirring folio- 
message which shows qualified beginners how to become 
selling writers. 

{ Those who are following these instructions are actually 
H selling—both fiction and non-fiction. 
: Get the FACTS—authenticated, proved, usable—NOW! 


| EROL R. SLATER 
612 Loew’s State Bldg. Los Angeles, California 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


GREETING CARD PUBLISHERS 


ACH year THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST publishes 

a directory of Greeting Card markets. The list, 

unlike the majority of market directories appear- 
ing in these pages, has been dwindling for the past 
three or four years. This is not due to the fact that 
there are fewer companies in the business; the con- 
trary is perhaps the case. It is chiefly due to the 
closing of markets to outside work. 


While there are still companies that are glad to 
examine free-lance verse, ideas, and art, a number of 
the concerns now rely wholly on staff contributions. 
The field, at best, is not as large as it is sometimes 
represented to be. Examination of the cards on dis- 
play at greeting-card counters will reveal that a large 
proportion are merely art designs with sentiments 
limited to a simple “Merry Christmas,” ‘‘Happy Birth- 
day,” or the like. 

Of those embodying clever prose or verse senti- 
ments, no doubt the major proportion are developed 
by staff or regular contributors. The remainder (a 
relatively small proportion) are purchased from free- 
lances—who, if their work “clicks” frequently enough, 
stand a good chance of becoming regulars. 


Occasionally special opportunities are offered in 
which sentiments submitted by newcomers have an 
equal chance with those of professionals. The Western 
Union Telegraph offer listed below comes under this 
head. 

Readers desirous of learning more about the tech- 
nique and marketing of sentiments are referred to the 
following five issues of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
in which helpful articles appeared: January, 1933, 
1934, 1935, 1936, 1937. 

All of the leading greeting-card publishers were 
queried in the current A. & J. survey. The presump- 
tion might be that those which failed to respond are 
not in the market. This, however, might not be true 
in every case. Some listings, therefore, are carried 
over from last year’s directory, with the explanation 
that the concerns involved failed to respond this year. 


Bockman ving Co., 2218 N. Racine, Chicago, Ill. Inter- 
ested only in prose for personal and commercial Christmas cards. 
H. R. Bockman. 


Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brookline Village, 
Mass. No response to questionnaire, but reported closed market 
last year. 


The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. Con- 
siders sentiments from free-lances. All occasions; prose, verse 
4-8 lines, ideas, art work. Everyday, any time; Easter and 
Valentine, Jan.-Feb.; Mother’s Day and Father’s Day, Mar.- 
Apr.; mottoes, May-June. Current needs, Valentine, Easter, 
Everyday. Ceil Wolner, editor. Verse, 50 cents per line. 


George S. Carrington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Considers Christmas, Valentine, and Everyday sentiments during 
February, March, and April. Prose, verse, ideas, art work. No 
current needs. Frank J. Morré, editor. 25 and 50 cents per line. 


_ Fine Arts Greeting Card Co., 160 W. 24th St., New York. 
Failed to respond to questicanaire but, last year, was willing 
to consider sentiments from free-lance contributors—ideas, art 
work, novelties and cards for children—paying market price. 

Gartner and Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Considers sentiments, verse 4-6 lines, from free-lance writers. 
Stress recipient’s viewpoint, and express or imply _a_ wish. 

Idea’’ material welcomed. Considers Easter, Jan. 1; Mother’s, 

her’s Day, Graduation, March 1; Everyday, June 1; Christ- 

s, Sept. 1; Valentine, Dec. 1. Current needs, Easter. Mary 
B. Thomas, editor. 50 cents a line, on acceptance. 

Gibson Art Co., 233 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘‘Em- 
ploys own staff writers—not in market for free-lance contribu- 
tions.’’ Helen Steiner Rice, editor. 

Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Ave. and McGee St. at 25th, Kansas 
City, Mo. No response to questionnaire, but reported not in the 
market last year. 

Susan Holton, 39 E. 20th St., New York. “I write all my 
own sentiments.”’ 

The Keating Co., N. E. Cor. 22nd and Market Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Closed market. 

_ McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Con- 
siders free-lance submissions. Christmas, Easter, Valentine, 
Everyday considered at all times. Current needs, same. Jessie 
H. McNicol. Regular rates. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. Closed market. 

Pageley, 220 5th Ave., New York. Not in the market. 


The Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. 1. 
Considers sentiments from free-lances, at any time. Buys for 
all seasons and occasions except Hallowe’en and St. Patrick’s 
Day; verse, ideas, art work. Comics always welcome. Current 
needs, Valentine, Easter, Everydays. Theodore Markoff, editor. 
50 cents per line. 

A. B. Plateless, 243 Canal St., New York. No sentiments 
considered at present. Henry M. Alvo. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141 E. 25th St., New York. 
Considers free-lance contributions. Birthday, Everyday, Christ- 
mas, New Year, Easter, Mother’s Day, Valentine, Prose, verse, 
novelty ideas. Current needs, Birthdays and Everyday. Miss 
Ethel Fisher, editor. 50 cents per line. 

Rose Company, The, Bainbridge St. at 24th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Considers Xmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, Everyday at any time; 
prose, verse, ideas, and art work. Prefers four lines, containing 
a real wish. Current needs, spring lines. H. M. Rose, Jr., 
editor. 50 cents a line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Considers seasonal material from free-lances, all types, 
at all times. Present need, Christmas sentiments. Mary Make- 
peace, editor. 50 cents per line minimum. 


Success Greeting Card Co., Inc., 315 4th Ave., New York. 
Not in the market. 

Volland, P. F., Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. Considers 
material from experienced writers only; prose, verse, and ideas 
for all occasions, especially humorous. In market for Everyday, 
year around; write for information on seasonal. Current needs, 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day. R. H. Hill, editor. 50 cents 
per line for straight verse; $5 and up for humorous ideas. 


Western Union Telegraph Co., Advertising Department, 60 
Hudson St., New York, will consider until February 25 offer- 
ings of birthday greetings, prose or jingles, not over 15 words 
long, for young and old, serious and humorous. Will pay $1 for 
each suggestion accepted. Address H. L. Hamilton, above 
address. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Considers verse, 
ideas, and art work submitted by free-lances but offers limited 
i activity at all times. Bradford Haywood. 50 cents per 
ine. 

Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass. Con- 
siders sentiments from free-lances at any time. Valentine and 
Christmas verse and ideas, also novelties, cards for children. 
Charles C. Clarke, editor. 50 cents per line, on acceptance. 


DATA 


By EDMUND KELLY JANES 


The modern author keeps a file 

On all he’s done that seems worth while, 
On all he’s played with since the day 
He put his pushmobile away. 


In chronological order? Hades, 

No! Under names of ladies. 

Thus: ALICE ... Color, Hair and Eye... 
Whom she Married . . . Reasons Why .. . 


What I Called her in my Dreams... 
Pitch and Loudness of her Screams .. . 
So he keeps his yarns objective 

By his fantasy-corrective. 


| 
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The Author & Journalist 


| MARK thee 


The Frank A. Munsey Co., 280 Broadway, New 
York, is launching a confession magazine, for which 
| it seeks material in lengths from 2500 to 60,000 
: 7 words, with immediate preference for the 2500 to 
5000-word story. Marion Shear, editor, states that 
the requirement is for “not just illicit love stories; 
we welcome other vital problems that complicate the 
course of love. Payment is on acceptance.” Rates are 
not stated, but the Munsey Company magazines in 
general pay 1 cent a word and up. 

Screen & Radio Weekly, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, 
Mich., is no longer being syndicated in its entirety, 
and has ceased to be a market for fiction, writes James 
Hosking, editor of the Sunday Magazine. He states, 
however, “Our new Sunday Magazine is a market for 
short shorts of from 1000 to 1800 words and short- 
stories of from 2500 to 4000 words. We have always 
been on the lookout for fiction by new writers. Par- 
ticular needs are short shorts under 1500 words sug- 


| gested by big current news stories and those with 
5 music, screen, or radio background. In the longer 
: lengths we need particularly stories of humor, horror, 
: and crime, and we are always anxious to see unusual 


fiction which is carefully paced to hold the reader's 
interest. We pay $15 to $25 upon acceptance. All 
our non-fiction material is prepared by staff writers.” 
Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third St., Day- 
ton, Ohio, Don C. Sharkey, acting editor, writes: 
; “Our one great need is short-stories, and our first re- 
i quirement of a story is that it have a good plot. Too 
many of the stories we receive have high ideals but 
practically no plot. I would like to receive some good 
cartoon ideas, but ours is a highly specialized field, so 
the cartoons should also be specialized. The Young 
Catholic Messenger is used in the classroom as a 
current history text and as a supplementary reader. 
Therefore the cartoon should be about some phase of 
school life or some current news event. We use a 
few fillers, poems, etc., but not enough of them to 
i afford a dependable market.” Mr. Sharkey states that 
minimum rates of payment, heretofore listed as 1/4 
cent a word, are now 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 
Our Little Messenger, 124 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio, is a weekly publication issued by Geo. A. 
Pflaum, publisher of Young Catholic Messenger and 
Junior Catholic Messenger. It is edited for second 
grade children and is in the market for stories of 400 
words or less, poems, and things to do. Vocabulary 
and content are extremely simple. Minimum rates 
i are 1 cent a word for prose, 25 cents a line for poetry. 
: | Manuscripts should be mailed to Miss Pauline Scheidt, 
.} 414 W. 120th St., New York. 
: Scribner's Commentator, 101 Park Ave., New York, 
lists no fiction in its current requirements. George K. 
Eggleston, editor, considers current event articles, per- 
sonality pieces, verse, photos, personal documents, 
and biographies, paying good rates on acceptance. 
Love Novel of the Month, 280 Broadway, New 
York, is a new bi-monthly of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company, edited by Miss Amita Fairgrieve. It will 
use a complete novel of 40,000 to 50,000 words and 
supplementary short-stories, paying 1 cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. 


True Love Letters, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
the title of the new Macfadden magazine devoted to 
first-person stories involving love letters, needs of 
which were reported last month. 

Ace High and Battle Birds are additional titles to 
those listed last month as being issued by the new pulp 
firm, Fictioneers, Inc., 210 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Both were formerly put out by Popular Publications, 
with which the new firm is allied, but Battle Birds has 
for some time been discontinued. The new group is re- 
ported to offer a rate of 1 cent a word for the bulk 
of its material. 


AUTH OR'S 
CLUB 


MEMBERS 


“I hate to disappoint you, old man, but I’m 
afraid your work in compiling the telephone 
directory doesn’t qualify you for membership.” 


Flash Comics has been added to the list of comic 
magazines published by Detective Comics, Inc., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York, and Movie Comics has 
been dropped. Whit Ellsworth, who succeeds Vincent 
Sullivan as editor, suggests that intending contributors 
examine magazines of this group for requirements, 
but adds that “work must be exceptional to click. 
Original narrative strips are used, and good rates are 
paid on acceptance. The other magazines of the group 
are Detective Comics, More Fun Comics, Adventure 
Comics, Superman, and All American Comics. 

Super Science Stories, 210 E. 43d St., New York, is 
another bi-monthly pulp magazine added to the list 
of the new Fictioneers, Inc., group. It uses science- 


fiction novelettes and short-stories, paying, it is under- 
stood, 


1, cent a word on acceptance. 
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Here is another example: 


ing. To have five stories in curren 
for eleven novelets and shorts sold 


Carmen Judson 


LEADING AGENCY HELP PAYS 


“I anticipated difficulty selling again after two years’ vacation from writ- 


t issues—in fact, received your checks 
at top prices to seven national maga- 


zines since last August, seems almost unbelievable. It’s been possible only 
because of your excellent criticism and advice on ironing out the rough 
spots in my copy; your constant prodding, pulling me out of slumps by 
suggestions, advance tips and unfailing personal interest.” 


—CARMEN JUDSON, Jan. 5th, 1940. 


If during 1940 you wish to graduate from pulps to slicks, to increase your sales in either field, 
or even to make your first sale—my 17 years’ experience in developing many of the leading 


names in every fiction field is at your disposal. 


vvyv 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER TO NEW WRITERS DURING FEBRUARY 


Will you let me prove, by an actual demonstration on two of your manuscripts, what I can do for you? I'll meet 
you half-way: During February you can include an extra story of equal length with any manuscript accompanied by 
my regular fee mentioned below, and I will give you my full help and advice on both stories for the price of one. (For 


example, you may send two 5000 word stories for $5.00.) 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on stories up to 5000; on 
scripts 5000 to 11,000, my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 
75c for each additional thousand. Special rates on novelets and 
books. 1 honestly appraise your work and recommend salable 
scripts to editors requesting such material. If your story is un- 
salable, I tell you why in full detail; if revision will make it 
salable, I explain how and for which market to rewrite. 


vv 
TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles within 
the last year, I’ll handle your account on my regular commissions 
of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. 


My booklet, Practical Literary Help 
and latest market letter, on request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th St. New York, N.Y. 


Camera Craft, 425 Bush St., San Francisco, does 
not carry articles on the business aspects of profes- 
sional photography. Its appeal is primarily to the 
advanced amateur photographer, writes G. A. Young, 
editor, to a contributor. 

Go, The Magazine of Washington Life, 1624 H St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., is being reorganized, and 
will have no need for contributed material until its 
affairs have been straightened out, reports Jay Ran- 
dolph, editor. 


The Bryl Syndicate, 5026 S. Throop St., Chicago, 
Ill., concerning which a complaint was published last 
month, failed to return a story submitted almost four 
years ago, according to word from another contrib- 
utor. 

Carlyle House, Publishers, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, have inaugurated two new departments, a sport- 
ing department under Ledyard Sands and a nautical 
department under Roland Barker. It is preferred that 
writers capable of doing work in these fields query 
the editors with reference to their ideas. 

One-Act Play Magazine, formerly at 112 W. 42nd 
St., New York, has been reorganized and resumed 
publication at 105 W. 40th St., New York. William 
Kozlenko continues as editor. It is announced that the 
winner in the recent Civil Liberties-One Act Play Mag- 
azine play contest was Noel Houston, of Oklahoma 
City, whose play, ‘According to Law,” appears in the 
January issue. The prize for the best radio play was 
won by Philo Higley of New York City. 


Swing, formerly at 1717 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich., is now located at 55 W. 42nd St., New York, 
and Richard M. George is the new editor. It uses 
articles in the popular music field, preferably within 
1000 to 1500 words, with photos. Rates paid are ap- 
parently indefinite. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—Typed 


Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in 
English. Writers uncertain of their completed 
work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 
985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Editor-owner wishing to retire offers suc- 
cessful monthly magazine in theatrical arts 
field. Technical knowledge not required. Ample 
opportunity for creative editorial ability. Ex- 
cellent national and some international circu- 
lation. Located in New York. Total price 
$40,000. Right party might negotiate with pres- 
ent advertising manager for joint purchase. 
Box AD1, care of The Author & Journalist. 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. Develop your literary 
gifts. 

Our courses in writing short-stories, 
juveniles, verse, novels, articles, ete., are 
taught by a staff of literary experts, headed 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, well known critic 
and teacher. Many years of successful ex- 
perience. 

Our moderately-priced courses offer just 
what you want—constructive criticism, 
frank, practical advice, help in marketing. 

Send today for full particulars; also for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, A journal 
for All Who Write. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ Springfield, Mass. 
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WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sell 
Your S tories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other ad- 
vantages of successful writing. This natural 
result of your work may be yours if you are 
properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 

You too will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


| CHAVAY PAST#€EDITO 
Freel 


Please send me “The Way Past the Editor” and 


information about S. T. C. training. No cost 
or obligation. 


ADDRESS 


The Author & Journalist 


A. C. Sells, Macon, Ga., originator of the dog char- 
acter, ‘“Toodles,’’ writes: “I am starting a service to 
magazines and newspapers and will be glad to look 
over one and two column gag cartoons of the type that 
appear in leading magazines.”’ 

True Pictorial Stories, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
new Macfadden magazine, is at present staff prepared. 

Champion Sports, 67 W. 44th St., New York, (Ace 
Magazines) has been discontinued. 

Little & Ives, book publishers, 435 E. 24th St., 
New York, have taken over the Macauley Company 
and the Lee Furman, Inc., imprints. Lee Furman will 
continue in business under the title of Sheridan House, 
at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Try, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., Bap- 
tist Sunday School Board publication edited for young 
people, 17 years and up, considers serials of eight 
to ten chapters, 2500 to 3000 words per chapter, in 
addition to short-stories of 1500 to 3000 words. Rates 
are 1/, cent a word on acceptance. 


Vocational Trends, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
published by Science Research Associates, is interested 
in factual articles on occupational trends and job 
opportunities, primarily for young people, states Lyle 
M. Spence, editor. Payment is at 1 cent a word, on 
publication. 

Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, devoted to 
news and features on aviation activities and technical 
articles, is now edited by L. E. Neville, who succeeds 
St. Paul Johnston. Good rates are offered, on publi- 
cation, 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York, 
states that it now pays on acceptance. Rates are from 
$10 to $35 per article of 1200 to 2000 words dealing 
with the woman’s viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional women’s problems, 
stories of women’s success in business. 


The New Republic, 40 E. 49th St., New York, re- 
ports an interest in humor and cartoons, in addition 
to articles on current social, political and economic 
questions. 

Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Eighth and I Sts., 
Washington, D. C., is no longer interested in con- 
sidering short-stories. It pays 1 cent a word on pub- 
lication, maximum $25, for articles of military in- 
terest. 

Quick-Trigger Western Novels, Wild West Stories 
and Complete Novel Magazine, and Real Sports, have 
been discontinued by the Newsstand group, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

Concern is expressed by many writers who have 
checks due them from the Winford Publishing Com- 
pany (the Blue Ribbon group of fiction magazines) 
60 Hudson St., New York. Some of the checks, are 
a good many months overdue. Loss of the overseas 
market for magazines, as a result of the war, is given 
as a reason. 

South Sea Stories, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, is 
to be discontinued by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 


JUST ONE MORE TIME AT 50c! 


Last month when I put the price of this treatise on writ- 
ing the short-short story book to $1, I was _beseiged to sell 
it again at 50c. So it’s 50c for Feb., only. Its text is illus- 
trated by reprinted shorts I’ve sold up to, 5c a word. Says 
Harry Stephen Keeler, author; editor: ‘“‘It seems’ to me 
your part on conflict sums up all dramatic writing.’’ I’ve 
also —_ selling for others for ten years, all lengths. In 
Jan., ’°38, WRITER’S DIGEST, Margaret Brown Williams, 
who's Bi many hundreds of dollars worth, tells the editor 
of: *“—the unbelievable help from your advertiser, John 
Kieran.”” Journ. Grad., U. of I., 100 personal sales. Special 
fee this month, shorts 50c, others $1. 


JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, III. 


February, 1940 


Better Photography, 148 W. 24th St., New York, 
edited by A. J. Lockrey, seems to be dilatory in its 
treatment of contributors. A writer reports that no 
attention has been paid to inquiries concerning pay- 
ment due for an article published. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway Street, 
Boston, uses material under 200 words for a column 
called ‘Vocations,’ which describes unusual vocational 
opportunities created by individuals. Another column, 
entitled ‘‘Party fun,’ same word restrictions, uses ma- 
terial on games for adults and children. $1.00 is paid 
on publication for acceptable items. Paul O. Nafe is 
feature editor. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1724 Chou- 
teau Ave., St. Louis, Mo., is at present in need of no 
manuscripts for its juvenile periodicals, Treasure, 
Venture, and Friends. 

Literary Florida, P. O. Box 3012, Tampa, Fla., has 
been temporarily discontinued, but hopes to resume 
publication with an April issue, under a new policy, 
using articles and features rather than fiction, states 
E. S. Johnson, editor. 

The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York, is in the 
market for ‘‘how-to-do-it” articles on every phase of 
boating, up to 1500 words. Payment is at 1 cent a 
word, photos $3, on publication. 

The Ledger Syndicate, Independence Squ., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., informs contributors that it has discon- 
tinued its Sunday Magazine pages and is no longer 
buying short-stories. Its fiction needs are now limited 
to serials. 

Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn., an- 
nounces the retirement of Wilbur L. Cross, its editor 
and founder in 1911, and the appointment of three 
new editors, William Clyde DeVane, Edward S. Fur- 
niss, and Arnold Wolfers. Helen MacAfee continues 
as managing editor. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York, announces the appointment of Lillian J. Brag- 
don as head of its department of children’s books, 
succeeding Dorothy Waugh. 

The Fireside Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York, 
has changed its name to The Hearthside Press. This 
is a branch of the Chemical Publishing Co., issuing 
books on popular science, health, games, recreation, 
arts and crafts. 

George W. Stewart, Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York, is a new publishing company now con- 
centrating on non-fiction books for popular consump- 
tion. 

Michigan Farmer, 1632 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich., pays $3 per column, on publication, for ac- 
ceptable articles of interest to farmers, writes Mijon 
Grinnell, editor. 


Youth, Huntington, Ind., a supplement to Our Sun- 
day Visitor, is edited for young people of the older 
age level—16 to 25 years. It considers articles of 800 
words, on instructive and entertaining topics, and 
short-stories of about 2000 words. Payment is made 
on publication, reports Tess Marie Gorka, associate 
editor, but rates are not stated. 

Bandwagon, "The Magazine of the Southwest,” 
Ramsey Tower Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla., is now 
buying no material except on an assigned basis. 


Sex Guide, For Married People Only, and Popular 
Psychology Guide, 67 W. 44th St., New York, are 
now published quarterly instead of bi-monthly. 


Western Sportsman is the new name adopted by 
the former Rocky Mountain Sportsman, which has 
moved from 1644 Welton St. to 1009 Seventeenth St., 
Denver, Colo. Editor Joseph Emerson Smith reports 
that the magazine is still overstocked. 
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A GREAT EDITOR SAYS 
| CAN HELP YOU 


Robert. H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently 
wrote me as follows, ‘‘Dear Scammon: It interests me 
to know that you have gone into the business of Liter- 
ary Consultant. You are one of the few writers I have 
known who has any capability at all for intelligent 
revision. I have known you to lick a poor story intoa 
good one for the reason that you were expansive enough 
to seize an editor’s intent. It is this same knowledge 
that you can impart to others.” 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of 
highly paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you 
have never done any writing but wish to, if you are 
writing but not selling, if you have made a few sales, 
but are making no progress, if you have tried others 
without success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


rr 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 


by every other possible market, is a story in itself of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It is in my FREE BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 


SEND for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies and novels. Learn how I coach a begin- 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete selling 
service. Very low rates. Send for my FREE booklet. 
Pent House Studio 7 
180 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BEST IN TYPING 


Mss. Typed ... Accurate... Neat... Rapid 

30c per thousand words up to 5,000; 

25c per thousand if over 5,000 words. 
Excellent bond paper used. Free carbon and 
extra first and last sheets. Minor corrections. 
Scripts mailed flat. 

Mrs. M. W. writes from Dallas, Texas: “The 
typing is perfect.” 
FPRANE M. ROSENBERG 

1545 East 19th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$250.00 for a Replotted Story 


News of a 20,000 word sale to Five Novels 
by one of my long term collaboration clients 
has just reached me at this writing—the 
first week in January—to start off the New 
Year with a bang. This novel was written 
from my complete replotting of an idea 
sketch during a six-month course in Plan II 
. .. Consideration for sale or further treat- 
ment of full length short stories, $1.00 each. 
or send stamp for folder. Special considera- 
tion on percentage basis for short-shorts 
and short-short ideas (under 2,000 words), 
fifty cents each, plus return postage, un 


Richard Tooker 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. AF 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


DILIGENT TYPING 


All material accurately typed to meet editorial requirements. 
30c per M words. Carbon copy. Duplicate first and last 
sheet. Mailed flat. 

IDEAL SERVICE FOR THE NOVICE! 


45c per M words, including minor or major corrections in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, etc. 

Those desiring collaboration, write for particulars, 
HAAS 


40-01 79th Street lackson Heights, L.I., N.Y. 


} 
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STORIES, PLAYS, BOOKS, POEMS 
You want expert technical advice from 
reliable agents in the field. Our clients 
appear in leading periodicals and on cur- 
rent book lists of better publishing houses. 
In response to many requests we are again 
making our SPECIAL OFFER of low rates 
on criticism and technical instruction on 
material submitted during a period of six 
months. Write for details. 

GET RESULTS—whether you write for 
Adult or Juvenile markets. Catalogue and 
terms on request. 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Agnes M. Reeve Glenn R. Webster 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accu- 
rately. Carbon and extra first and last pages 
free. Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Proof read. Mailed flat. Forty 
cents 1,000 words; 20 per cent discount over 


10,000. 
MONA PFANNENSTIEL 
817 W. Lapham St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS from SCREEN SALES 


War brings an urgent quest for outstanding 
stories for all-American release. 


I want good originals, published novels, and 
professionally produced plays. Also, I am 
looking for book-length manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 


Send for my booklet TODAY 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. 6 
Established 1919 


FREE READING OFFER! 


My annual offer of a FREE reading and manuscript analysis 
is available for one month only. his offer expires one month 
from date on magazine. Act at once, send as many manuscripts 
as you wish. You save the usual reading fee of one dollar each 
5000 words. These rates will be in effect when the offer ex- 
pires. If you act promptly you will also receive a copy ot my 
Viewpoint Chart with every reading report. No obligations. 

sk for a copy of A FUTURE IN PROFESSIONAL WRITING 
~it is free. My service is expert. I’m author of two standard 
texts on writing. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
BOX 33, STATION E DEPT. N. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, 
kraft envelopes to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoi eo | and 25 return, 
$1; for scripts folded once, 35 outgoin 35 return, $1; 
for mss. folded twice, 50 outgoing and tare, $1. 
Hammermill baper. 500 sheets light weight, Ro 25; medium 
weight, $1.60 'ypewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
request with order over $2. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


BEST HELPS FOR POETS 


Supreme Versification_ Course, $2.50. Patterns for 
Poetic Thought, $1. Classical, Modern Meters, $1. 
Sonnet Origins, Variations, 75c. Refrain Poetry, 50c. 
Figurative Language, 50c. Success with Poetry (For 
Profit) $1.25 Famous Calligraphs Anthology (good 
publicity, low cost) 50c. All kinds of poetry expertly 
criticized and corrected. Send orders, poems, inquiries 
(return postage.) 


ANTON J. ROMATKA 


25 W. 3rd Street New York, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Culinary Arts Institute, Inc., 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, is in the market only for material that 
can be made into books. Ruth Barolzheimer, director 
writes: “Apparently your inclusion of my require- 
ments in your January issue was not clear enough to 
prevent my getting a flood of manuscripts and offers 
of manuscripts that are usable only in the magazine 
field. At present, my activities are confined to book 
making. That does not mean, however, a require- 
ment of 20,000 words. We are in the process now of 
doing a series of small books of 48 to 96 pages, and 
any good working ideas for such books will be just 
as acceptable as those for the larger books. Articles 
intended for magazine publication, however, are defi- 
nitely not usable.’ Material submitted should deal 
with home economics or allied subjects of interest to 
women. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, will 
use no more serials after the current serial is fin- 
ished, writes Farnsworth Wright, editor. Its top length 
will be novolettes of 15,000 words. 


Fan Fare, formerly at 200 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Calif., is now located in the Balfour Bldg., 351 Cali- 
fornia St. Thomas W. Anderson is now editor. He 
writes: ‘Although somewhat slanted domestically, we 
wish to build up on the ‘fan’ theme—radio, movies, 
sports, travel, hunting, adventure, etc.—preferably il- 
lustrated. Lengths up to 3500 words are considered, 
in short-stories and articles. Payment is on publication 
at $5 for short lengths, $10 for longer. 


Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif., considers sketches and descriptions of movie- 
making gadgets. Payment is announced at 1 cent a 
word, photos $1, on publication. 


Better Times, 44 E. 23nd St., New York, is re- 
stricted to reporting-social, health, and welfare news 
in the New York City area, and all its material is 
contributed by the member agencies of the Welfare 
Council; thus it offers no market for free-lance mate- 
ria, states Grace Livingston Blanch, managing editor. 


The Literary Universalist, Midlothian, Ill., a quar- 
terly, reports itself as in the market for manuscripts 
in which character delineation rather than plot car- 
ries the story. Maximum length, 2500 words. “We 
pay 14 cent a word after publication,’ states Rob- 
ert Eugene Andre, editor. “Those west of the Rockies 
should communicate with our Western editor, Georgia 
C. Nicholas, Box 174, Venice, Calif.” 


Master Comics, Whiz Comics, and Slam Bang, 
comic magazines issued by Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
1501 Broadway, New York, are staff-prepared and 
require no contributions. 

Star Feature Syndicate, 154 N. Second St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., fails to report on submitted material, 
and registered letters sent to it are returned by the 
post office department marked “refused,” a contribu- 
tor reports. 

Pacific Sportsman, 580 Market St., San Francisco, is 
now edited by Roy M. McDonald, who seeks true 
dramatized hunting and fishing articles or stories. It 
confines itself exclusively to Western writers. Varying 
rates are paid on publication. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York, is now edited by Blanche M. Stover, who ex- 
presses her needs as follows: “Articles on nutrition, 
foods, homemaking, clothing, child care, health, for 
the home economics teacher.’’ Payment is made at 1/4 
to 1 cent a word, on publication. 

Eerie Mysteries, 68 W. 44th St., New York, of the 
Ace Magazines group, has been discontinued. 

Onward and Canadian Boy, of the United Church 
Publications, 229 Queen St., W., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, are overstocked at present. 
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Click, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, devoted to 
photos, cartoons, and photo series, should be listed 
as paying on acceptance, the editors state. Rates are 
$5 per accepted picture. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, is 
now edited by H. W. Magee, who succeeds L. K. 
Weber. 

Bull's Eye Detective and Bull's Eye Sports, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, of the Fiction House group, 
are not buying material at present. 

Occult Guide, 67 W. 44th St., New York, has been 
re-entitled Astrology—How It Affects Your Life, and 
is now published quarterly instead of bi-monthly. 
Hugh Howard succeeds Oliver T. Johnson as editor. 
Astrological material is used and rate of payment is 
reported at 14 to 1 cent a word, on publication. 

Your Personality, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
not an open market for material, reports Douglas Lur- 
ton, editor. 

Duell, Sloan & Pierce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, is the title adopted by the new book pub- 
lishing company first announced as Duell & Com- 
pany. It is devoting itself to important non-fiction 
books. 

The Story Press, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
which has been associated with Harper & Bros., is 
now publishing through the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, editors of Story 
magazine, conduct this publishing company, which 
issues eight to twelve unusual books, in the fiction, 
non-fiction, and translation fields, per year. 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn., offers a 
market at fair rates on acceptance for detective and 
mystery short-stories, 800 to 4000 words in length, 
as well as Westerns. 


ooao 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation has announced 
its 1940 children’s book contest. A prize of $2000 is 
offered for the best juvenile book manuscript submit- 
ted before midnight, May 1, 1940. The winning book 
will be published by Julian Messner, Inc. Those in- 
tending to compete should write for details and entry 
blanks to Helen Hoke, executive director of the Julia 
Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 8 W. 40th St., New York. 


The University of Chicago announces the Charles 
H. Sergel prize of $500 for the best radio drama not 
to exceed thirty minutes in playing time submitted 
before the closing date, May 1, 1940. Contestants 
may submit only one manuscript each. It must be 
typed and bound and title page should carry the 
author’s name and address. Accompany with a signed 
statement certifying that the play is the author’s own, 
is original, and unpublished. Address the Charles H. 
Sergel Play Contest, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

The Greystone Press, 40 E. 49th St., New York, an- 
nounces a $1000 prize, “The Greystone Bookman’s 
Prize,” for the best novel submitted by a person con- 
nected with the book trade. The prize is in addition 
to royalties. Closing date for submission, June 15, 
1940. For specific rules as to the eligibility of con- 
testants and other information, address the publishers. 

The Spectator, Portland, Ore., a monthly publica- 
tion edited by Sidney Z. Bartley, offers annual poetry 
awards of $15, $10, and $5 for the best three poems 
published in its pages during the coming year. The 
offer is limited to Oregon poets. 

The Oregonian, Portland Ore., pays $1 each for 
best bright sayings of children sent in each week. 

Kleenex, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, pays $5 
for each brief “true confession’’ dealing with Kleenex, 
which it accepts for publication. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field is one of the richest 
writing fields. Shepherd Students are winning! 
In the last Oxydol Contest, my Students won 
76 of the Daily $100 Prizes and 4 of the 6 
Grand Prizes of $1,000 each. 


You, too, can win! My inexpensive PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE 
will help you win 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you a gift copy of the 
"SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN’’—without cost or obligation. It will 
bring you the finest WINNING HELP procur- 
avle for the Ivory Soap and Oxydol Contests 
now running—84 Ivory Soap and Oxydol Win- 
ning Entries, Winning Ideas, Winning Tips, my 
Winning Formula for Procter & Gamble—to 
help you win. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply 
ask for ‘the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF—YOU ARE SEEKINGA CRITICISM & SALES SERVICE 

IF—you’d like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS, 

IF—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING 

IF—you wish a non-formulized course in fiction technique 

IF—you'll but give me the opportunity, I’ll do my utmost 
to assist you. Low Rates. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Technicist 
2131 % Ridge Blvd. Evanston (Chicago), Ill. 


STAFF CRITIC FOR UNITED AUTHORS. Member of: 
Nat'l League of American Pen Women; Chicago Fiction Guild. 


FREE-—To First 100 Writers! 


—who ask for it! Very latest book by Wycliffe 
A. Hill, Plot Genie author! This to advertise 
his six other new books on short story, novel 
and non-fiction writing. No obligation. Post- 
card will do! Associated Truth Publications, 
511 Richfield Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
‘or Money Back 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . articles . . serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* * 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Find YOUR BEST MARKETS— 
and SELL FOR PROFIT! 


You may have a copy of our Market-Propen- 
sity Test FREE! It is designed to show for 
which markets you are best fitted to write. 
Send a postcard for your copy, today! 


When you return the test to us we will give 
you a FREE report on your writing ability 
and FREE sales and Report Service on one of 
your manuscripts. 


We seek people with talent who can be 
trained to write and sell by our director—a 
professional writer and critic. We are help- 
ing persons sell their stories who have never 
sold them before. Some have tried unsuc- 
cessfully for years, then come to us and we 
have trained them to produce selling stories. 
Let us do the same for you! 


Send for our FREE Market-Propensity Test. 
A postcard will do. 


if 


COMFORT Writer's Service 
Dept. 422 107 N. 8th St. 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


FREE HELP 


A penny eget will bring you my valuable folder: 
W RITING OR PAY—together with details of my ex- 
pert, ana criticism service, which has helped many 
writers sell. Why not send in that story for complete 
analysis, revision suggesticns and specific market in- 
formation, 

Service fee: $1 up to 3000 words, 50c per thousand 


thereafter. 
DEAN GRANT 


503 Larchwood Avenue, Upper Darby, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed. Corrections in spelling, 
grammar, ete. Thirty-five cents 1,000 words. 
Special rates over 10,000. 

FRANCES COUGLE 
21014 Laurel St. Medford, Ore. 


MATHILDE WEIL, Literary Agent 


Books, short-stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. 


San Francisco 


535 Geary Street 


PHONE TABOR 270! 


PROMPT SERVICE 


COLLEGE end HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
ILLUSTRATEDe ENGRAVED = 
COPPER ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Publishers and Authors. 


The Author & Journalist 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 
Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


A. August Tiger, 22 W. 48th St., New York, for- 
merly editor of Surgical Business, is in the market for 
copy for a national house organ for one of the major 
firms in the hospital field. “What I am particularly 
interested in,” writes Mr. Tiger, “concerns the busi- 
ness management and buying methods and ideas of 
purchasing agents and superintendents in the institu- 
tional field. Personality stories are also wanted, but 
they must contain an interesting experience or an un- 
usual idea. Methods used by hospitals for raising 
funds, for equipment, etc., also make good copy. 500 
words is the desired length. Copy is wanted from all 
parts of the country and from small, as well as large, 
publications. Cartoons, pictures, etc., as well as hu- 
mor will appear under the heading of ‘Hospital 
Quips.’ News items about people and things are defi- 
nitely wanted, but they must concern hospitals and the 
men and women who run them.” Payment is on pub- 
lication at 1 cent a word; deadline, the 15th of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York, under the 
co-editorship of E. J. Vincent and I. O. Spellman, 
stresses the necessity in stories of specific methods or 
figures on laundry operations, because it is such spe- 
cific aids that retailers want. Mr. Spellman suggested 
also that the use of the manager’s or owner's by-line 
on a story increases the readers’ interest, and thereby 
makes the story much more valuable to the publica- 
tion. 

The Independent Grocergram, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, the magazine of the Independent Gro- 
cers’ Alliance, reports that all editorial material is pre- 
pared in the company’s own office, so that no outside 
contributions whatever are accepted. Phyllis M. Ham- 
mond is associate editor. 

Hardware Retailer, 915-935 Security Trust Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is now in the market for articles 
on the merchandising of farm implements by hard- 
ware stores. Articles should be terse, yet interesting 
explanations of ‘how the dealer did it,’”’ so that other 
dealers will understand how to merchandise their 
goods likewise. Manuscripts should be not more than 
700 to 1000 words in length. A few photographs to 
illustrate the important points are desirable. Val G. 
Jurgell, assistant editor, adds, “We also are in the 
market for pictorial quality photographs with lots of 
human interest showing in use any of the items com- 
monly purchased in hardware stores.” Payment is made 
on acceptance for the latter acording to quality. Reg- 
ular payment is 1 cent per word, $2 each for photo- 
graphs. 

Venetian Blind News is the new name for Ameri- 
can Shade and Awning News, published at 120 St. 
Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. It uses a small amount 
of material pertaining to Venetian Blind dealers and 
manufacturers. Editor is Tom Murray. 


The National Printer Journalist, oldest journal of 
the printing industry, has been purchased by the 
Lightner Publishing Co., 2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, and its name changed to The National Amateur 
Journalist. The magazine will cater to editors and 
pubishers of school and college publications, club 
and house organs, community newspapers, church and 
fraternal magazines, etc. Adeline Vaikutis, editor, 
states: ‘We intend to accept only articles written by 
amateurs.’’ Payment apparently will be made only in 
exceptional instances. 

Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
pays 1 cent a word on publication for feature articles 
or news items on various aspects of the management 
of hospitals. T. R. Ponton, M.D., is editor. 
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M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: ‘Taxidermist News Magazine is published by 
us once a year to show what taxidermists are doing. 
We need photos of business store fronts, show rooms, 
and certain articles, and would like to get in touch 
with photographers immediately who will call at 
names and addresses we will furnish, in the vicinity 
of various cities where at present we are not repre- 
sented, to obtain these pictures. Write for details and 
price we pay.” 

India Rubber World, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, pays $8 per 1000 words for technical articles 
and news items relating to rubber. S. C. Stillwagon is 
editor. 

Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., 
is now edited by Harry E. Asher. 

Western Flying, 304 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Selby Calkins, editor, reports: “Material must be 
aimed at readers in aviation. Query on features.’’ Pay- 
ment is made on publication at 1 cent a word. 


Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is now edited by Heath Campbell. 
This publication, going to retail florists, pays 1/. cent 
a word, on publication. 

Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York, pays a 
straight 30 cents an inch for stories pertaining to the 
biscuit and cracker industry, according to L. M. Daw- 
son, editor. 

Rock Products, formerly at 225 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, is now located at 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
has as its new editor, Frank E. Watts. 

The National Provisioner, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, requests that it not be listed as a market this 
year. 

Inland Printer, Chicago, has moved from 205 W. 
Wacker Drive to 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 

American Roofer, 425 4th Ave., New York, reports 
that it is not soliciting any free-lance contributions. 


National Cleaner and Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York, is in the market for short detailed articles and 
illustrations on unusual production and sales methods 
in the dry-cleaning field, according to a late report 
from Paul C. Trimble, general manager. 

Modern Hospital, 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
almost never purchases any material from free-lance 
writers, according to Alden B. Mills, managing editor. 
“Most of our material,’ states Mr. Mills, “is con- 
tributed gratis.” 

Chain Store Age, long located at 93 Worth St., New 
York, moved on January 15 to new offices at 185 
Madison Ave., corner of 34th St. 

Modern Advertising, 148 E. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill., writes to a contributor, ‘Most of the articles in 
‘Modern Advertiser’ are staff written or are contrib- 
uted gratis by our friends in the advertising field.” 
The letter is signed by F. Blake Cox, editor. 

Accordian World, 280 Madison Ave., New York, 
has recently been purchased from Mrs. Hanna Wall 
Edwards by John C. Gerstner. 

Underwear and Hosiery Review, New York, has 
moved from 93 Worth St. to 185 Madison Ave. 


New York, 
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TALENT SCOUT 


Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted 
for leading U. S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee covers thorough study of your mate- 
rial by author and editor of twenty years’ expe- 
rience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten per 
cent commission deducted, and the reading fee 
returned with the check. If it falls short of 
marketable quality, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the mate- 
rial is at fault and showing you clearly just 
what you must do to put it in acceptable shape. 

This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers, even if they are rank be- 
ginners, but I don’t want “‘wishers.” If you 
feel you can write—if you have written some- 
thing you believe should sell—send it along at 
once. I'll sell it, or show you to your own 
satisfaction what is wrong and how to make it 
right. 

Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, ‘““Money For 
Your Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that 
story in today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 
Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 

* lope for 1940 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) contain- 
ing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


Radio Script Writer’s Service 


There is a steady demand for 15- and 30-minute radio 
plays. Put your short stories in dialogue form and send 
to us for expert criticism, technical advice and marketing 
suggestions. 


$1.50 for 15-minute script $2.00 per 30-minute script 
CHARLES E. WORES 


1015 Corona NORA WORKS Denver, Colo. 


PUNCTUATION AT A GLANCE 


Beautifully printed on heavy vellum stock, 
suitable for framing. Buy it yourself or give 
it to your writer friends. Invaluable in 
schoolroom, home, or office. 

Agents selling educational items wanted. 
Sample 10ce. 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milton Box 93 Massachusetts 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


BOUT LITERA ASSISTANCE.”” My clients are 
represented in virtuall ,all_ the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,’’ ‘‘quality,”’ and ‘“‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
= magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
er to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, “‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“THE TRUTH 
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This series, by the editor of The Author & Journalist, began in the September, 1938, issue. The first twelve lessons 


are now available in book form under the titie, ‘‘The Technique of Salable Fiction.’ 


e purpose is to discuss funda- 


mentals of fiction technique from a standpoint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 


XVII—COINCIDENCE IS FATAL 


It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, 
that many stories are unconvincing because they are 
based on real life. 

Remarkable events, strange combinations of cir- 
cumstances, striking coincidences, of the types often 
recorded in “Believe It Or Not’ and ‘‘Strange As It 
Seems” features, do occyr. We must, perforce, accept 
them because they occurred—because we cannot ques- 
tion the evidence of our senses or of seemingly cred- 
itable witnesses. 

This factor is lacking when the incidents are used 
fictionally. It is taken as a matter of course that fic- 
tional events are ‘‘made up.” Whatever convincingness 
they may possess is based upon the assumption that— 
granting certain conditions—they would be likely to 
happen. Each incident in a fictional narrative must be 
logical, believable, in accordance with the laws of 
nature and human motivation as people generally know 
them. 

Whenever an author uses a developing incident or 
motive which verges upon improbability, the story 
structure is weakened to a degree. It may be conveni- 
ent to fall back upon an act of providence, a super- 
normal event, or a strange coincidence, in order to 
bring about a desirable plot development—but such 
devices are inevitably detrimental, and usually fatal, 
to convincingness. 

Prominent in the category of incidents which may 
occur in real life, but which do not carry conviction 
in fiction, are coincidences. 

A coincidence is a fortuitous combination of events 
or circumstances taking place without an apparent 
causal connection. It is the combination that constitutes 
the coincidence. There would be no coincidence in 
picking up a telephone and getting a wrong number. 
But if we should pick up the telephone in order to 
call a man named Jones, and should get another man 
named Jones by calling a wrong number, that would 
be a coincidence. If an old acquaintance whom we had 
not seen for twenty years should drop in on us un- 
expectedly, no coincidence would be involved. But if 
we had been unaccountably thinking of that old ac- 
quaintance, or had some vital reason for wishing to 
see him, just when the unexpected visit occurred, the 
combination of circumstances would constitute a co- 
incidence. 

Accidental combinations of happenings such as these 
have occurred in real life. Sometimes there have been 
whole strings of coincidences—so remarkable as to 
give rise to the theory of a mystic causal relationship 
between them. There is, for example, the historical 
record of a king and one of his subjects who were 
born in the same hour, had numerous parallel exper- 
iences, and finally died on the same day. The coinci- 
dences in such a case are so incredible that reason is 
tempted to reject them. It decides that there must be 
a causal relationship, perhaps of an occult nature. 
Many persons would prefer to accept such an occult 
explanation—for example, that people born at the 
same time are ruled by the same stellar influences— 
than to accept the explanation of pure accident. 


It is well to emphasize this point. Reason instinc- 
tively rejects coincidences. It seeks a causal connection 
even when none seems to exist. Finding no apparent 
physical connection, there is a tendency to fall back 
upon a mystical explanation—even though it is no 
more tangible than “‘a destiny that shapes our ends.” 


The fiction-writer, save under special circumstances, 
is denied the privilege of falling back on such a con- 
venient theory. While we might see the hand of pro- 
vidence behind a remarkable combination of circum- 
stances in real life, when similar events are described 
in fiction we see behind them only the hand of the 
author. 

It is quite possible that there may exist a long se- 
series of causes and effects behind any given real-life 
coincidence. But this sequence, if known, would no 
doubt turn out to be very tedious and commonplace. 
In any event, it is unknown, so the net result is much 
the same as if it did not exist. 

This does not mean that real-life incidents should 
never be used fictionally. To draw such a conclusion 
would, of course, be absurd. The point to be made is 
that real-life incidents are not necessarily good fiction 
material. In all probability, they owe their interest 
and dramatic value largely to the fact that they actually 
happened (a factor that cannot be transposed into fic- 
tion), and they lack that causal relationship which is 
the sine qua non of convincingess in fiction. 


Nevertheless, such incidents may be usable in fic- 
tion if the missing cause-and-effect sequence can be 
supplied. The manner in which such adaptation is 
accomplished may be illustrated by taking a typical in- 
stance—a case remarkable enough to arouse comment, 
perhaps to get into the newspapers, and not unlikely 
to impress a writer with its potentialities as dramatic 
fiction material: 


A family has fallen into dive circumstances. As a 
result of a series of misfortunes, the home has been 
mortgaged, interest payments have been defaulted, and 
the family is being evicted. While various members 
of the family are packing their furniture preparatory 
to moving out, a secret hiding place is discovered over 
the fireplace. It contains a hoard of money amounting 
to several thousand dollars. The presumption is that 
it was placed there by a grandparent. The home is 
saved and the family is enabled to get back on its feet. 


Such incidents as this have happened. They occasion 
wonder and comment. But they are remarkable chiefly 
because they actually occurred. 

Note that in this instance the remarkable thing is 
not the finding of the money. This in itself is a pleas- 
ant but commonplace happening. It is the combination 
of circumstances—the acute need, and the finding of 
the money at just the right time—which makes it dra- 
matic. The incident thus belongs to the category of 
coincidences. 

Also note this: The money was found, not because 
it was needed, but when it was needed—which is an 
entirely different thing. There was no causal connec- 
tion between the need and its satisfaction. 

The inexperienced writer would be likely to use the 
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incident just as it stands. The author whose plotting 
faculties have been trained would use the factual in- 
cident merely as a springboard. 

How would the trained writer make use of such an 
incident ? 

First and foremost, he would seek to put into it the 
basicly important element which it lacks—a cause- 
end-effect sequence. He would endeavor to contrive 
that the money shall be found primarily because the 
family needed it. 

The problem, thus clarified, is to have the money 
found because the need for it has arisen. How can this 
be brought about? An answer which logically arises 
is that some one deliberately sought to bring it about. 
Who could, or would, contrive such a thing? Ob- 
viously, the person who had the money—the grand- 
father, no doubt. But he must have a motive; why 
should he so contrive it? A logical answer is this: 
Because he considers that his granddaughter and her 
relatives are improvident and unable to take care of 
their own finances. By this form of reasoning—in 
other words, by ‘snowballing’ our plot—we event- 
ually arrive at the following fictionized version: 


The grandfather, a shrewd fellow and a keen judge 
of human nature, has amassed a tidy sum of money. 
He is fond of his granddaughter and her family, and 
he wants his fortune to benefit them after he is gone; 
but he realizes that the granddaughter is impracti- 
cal and overgenerous, her husband is a dreamer, and 
the children are extravagant. He is convinced that any 
money they inherit will slip through their fingers 
without really benefiting them. 

He deeds to his granddaughter the family home, 
but foresees that the time is likely to come when her 
possession of it will be endangered. It is in just such a 
moment of crisis that he would like to give her the 
money. So he evolves a plan. 

He has an oil painting of himself securely fastened 
over the fireplace and exacts a promise that it will not 
be taken down unless they move from, the house. In 
course of time, he dies. 

A few years later, the situation arises which he fore- 
saw. The home is forfeited, the family is compelled 
to move. The painting of the grandfather is taken 
down. An aperture is discovered behind it containing 
a letter of explanation and the money, which the wise 
old man placed there for just such an emergency. 


This reconstruction has the elements of a satisfy- 
ing story because the sequence of cause and effect has 
been injected. The apparent coincidence is explained 
—and being explained, it is no longer a coincidence. 

Any striking occurrence, remarkable simply because 
it happened, may be similarly converted into usable 
story material if a way can be devised to introduce the 
cause-and-effect relationship between important inci- 
dents. Although the widest possible variation of spe- 
cific problems will be met with, this example should 
make clear the basic method. 

* 
PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. List a number of coincidences, or incredible hap- 
penings, which have come to your attention through 
reading or experience. Would you construe some of 
these happenings, or all of them, as purely accidental ? 


2. Search the newspapers or other periodicals for 
remarkable happenings, striking coincidences, and the 
like. (Believe-it-or-not departments and their like are 
a fruitful source of such items.) Do you see possibil- 
ities in any of them for fiction plots? Could a cause- 
and-effect relationship be introduced into any of them, 
making them fictionally plausible? 

3. Try to introduce a logical cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship into the following improbable and coinci- 
dental incidents: 
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Mary has never had any suitors. To cover up her 
humiliation, she pretends to receive letters from a 
fiancé living in another city. She announces that she 
expects a visit from him shortly. Although this lover 
is purely a figment of her imagination, a man bearing 
the name she invented visits the town in which she 
lives and is assumed by all her acquaintances to be 
the girl’s fiancé. 

Faced by a situation in which he must have a large 
sum of money without delay, a young man visits a 
gambling resort, stakes his last cent, and wins the 
necessary amount. 

An explorer is captured by savages, his hands and 
feet tied securely, and he is left to die in the wilder- 
ness. A friendly dog (or other animal) chews apart 
the cords which bind his hands behind him, and thus 
sets him free. 

Lost in a labyrinth of underground passages, the 
hero chooses a path at random and by good luck finds 
the only exit. 

In a fit of anger at his seeming faithlessness, a girl 
writes a scathing letter to her lover, breaking off their 
engagement. After mailing the letter, she learns that 
she has completely misjudged him. Knowing his sen- 
sitive nature, she realizes that he will never come 
back after reading the letter. Fortunately, the letter is 
accidently destroyed before reaching him. 

A ring is dropped into the ocean and lost. Later, 
the owner is cleaning a fish and finds the ring in its 
digestive tract. 

A man sets out to kill another. Just before he can 
fire the fatal shot, his intended victim drops dead. 


4. Devise several coincidental occurrences, of a 
dramatic nature, such as those above. Then revamp 
them into usable pot material by introducing cause- 
and-effect instead of accident or other unexplained re- 
markable developments. 


ED BODIN 


Ed Bodin, age 45, author, editor —and 
agent for past ten years, formerly with 
publishers of Collier’s, American and Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, sells to all markets, 
slick or pulp. He has three classifications 
of clients: Professional, Semi-Professional 
and Selected Apprentice. He averages more 
than 106 sales a month. 

He sells no course. He is interested only in authors 
who can sell—not those who want to learn how to write, 
His percentage of sales of manuscripts handled is the 
highest in the field. Your manuscript will be either 
submitted to editors, or returned to you with sugges- 
tions to revise or destroy—and with reasons why. Write 
before submitting, for you must be classified and ac- 
cepted first. 


1107 Broadway, New York City 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION 


A basic course in Story Writing by 

Willard E. Hawkins, editor of The 

Author & Journalist. 
This pocket-sized volume contains the first 
twelve lessons of The Student Writer series, 
which aroused so much enthusiasm among 
readers when they ran serially in The Author 
& Journalist. “The opening chapter, ‘The Short- 
Story Fomula,’ alone is worth the price,” writes 
one author. “Chapter V on the Subconscious 
Mind is a whiz,” writes another; ‘really full of 
meat.” 

Practical—Compact—Fundamental 
128 pages—paper bound—$1.00 postpaid 

Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 
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Have You Creative Blindness? 


Creative blindness, fatal to most beginning writers, is inability to judge one’s own work. It 
arises as a writer’s reaction to his finished story is affected by his strong interest in the subject 


. and the mental experience of putting to paper. The condition is common among novices, occa- 


sional among professionals. 


It is not necessary for creative blindness to overwhelm you. 
Work with The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff as a client. 
The Author & Journalist Staff is made up of men who are successfully devoting much of their 
time to the production and sale of literary material, ranging from verses and short-stories to 
books. These men ceased long ago to be trammeled by academic theory. They recognize that 
the objective in writing a short-story or novel is to produce something which sells, and is pub- 
lished and read. They realize that there are hundreds of practical considerations, taken as a 
matter of course by “‘insiders,’’ of which the novice is ignorant, yet which can readily be im- 
parted to him. 
They know that, for quick training, there is nothing to compare with a plan under which 
Se the student produces actual stories, putting his heart into them, then has these studied and 
analyzed by experts, who report in detail. 
; Come into The Author & Journalist camp. Let us help you. The fast service of The Author 
& Journalist Criticism Department sends almost all manuscripts back to their writers within 
- 72 hours of their arrival in Denver. 
As Chief of the Criticism Staff, Willard E. Hawkins, founder and editor of The Author & 
Journalist, reviews all criticisms. It quite often happens that The Author & Journalist Staff 
is able to give last-minute tips on the manuscript market for the benefit of Criticism Depart- 
ment clients. 


7 & The unique Progress Chart, which rates the fiction writer for each of NINETEEN WRITING 


FUNDAMENTALS, has been termed by many clients as itself worth the full cost of criticism 
service. At no extra cost, it forms a part of the complete criticism. 


All Author & Journalist criticisms are detailed. The only policy in force for length, or amount 
of critic’s time used, is that, irrespective of these, everything shall be done to hasten the prog- 


ress of the client toward actual sales. Methods by which manuscripts can be improved are ° 
pointed out, the most likely markets are suggested. 
CRITICISM RATES 
: &. First 1000 words $2.00, then 50c a thousand up to 10,000 words; above 10,000, 
‘ 40c a thousand. Return postage should accompany. Fees payable in advance. , 
: AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM SERVICE j 


1837 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


Stuck For a Plot? If You Wish Sales Service... 


Many readers are more interested in making 
an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and coun- 
sel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
LIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


DEAL- 
PLOT — 


Solve the problem 


The Agency offers many advantages over the 
writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and 
mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
LIST Staff examines each manuscript ex- 
pertly against the background of its down- 
to-the-minute knowledge of magazines and 
their current editorial needs. If the manu- 


for you. script is not considered salable, it is returned j 
to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion 
DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, accompanies. , 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is ex- 
pertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, accomplish a sale. When checks are received 
from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according LIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% 
to instructions. This gives you: commission, minimum commission, $4. 
Two or more characters; their descriptions, your 
Agency, } ie y s 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 
one or more complications; the climax. words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 
eer additional 1000 words) and return postage. 
The result under the alchemy of a writer's The Agency does not market poetry, photo- nf 
creative imagination, is a story plot. plays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn y 


hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its serv- 


PLOT by the Million PLOTS ices are offered for good fiction and articles. 
in a deck of cards Address— 


Descriptive Circular on Request The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 
. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 
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